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THE READER: 


A Review of Literature, Science, and Art. 
EVERY SATURDAY, 
Pricz Fourrence; STamprepD FIvEPENCE. 





3 lew object of “THE READER” is to supply 


the long-felt want of a First-class Literary News- | 
paper, equal in literary merit and general ability to the | 


political press of London, 


Without any wishto depreciate the merits of other jour- | 


nals which have attempted a somewhat similar object, the 
proprietors of ‘‘ THE READER”? considered that this 
object had not yet been attained; and the success of 
*“‘THE READER”? proves that in this opinion they were 
not singular. ‘‘ THE READER’’ commands the services 
of distinguished writers in every branch of Literature and 
Science, so that each subject is, as far as possible, treated 
by critics whose names cannot fail to carry weight on 
the special topic of which they write. The desire of the 
Proprietors is to have every work of note reviewed simply 
and solely on its own merits. Totally unconnected with 


any publishing firm, *“‘' THE READER”? will show equal | 


favour to all works of sterling worth, without caring 
through what channel they come before the public, 
and thus be a trustworthy guide for the book-seeking 
public. 


In the arrangements of ‘THE READE®,”’ the follow- | 


ing system has been adopted. 
full and detailed list of all books and pamphlets published 
during the week, specifying their prices, size, number of 


pages, maps, &c., and, wherever it is desirable, each | 


publication is accompanied by a short descriptive notice. 
All works deserving further consideration are reviewed 


at length within a week or two of publication. The | 


especial attention devoted by ‘‘ THE READER” to 


Foreign Literature enables its: readers to keep themselves 


acquainted with every work of interest published on the 
Continent or in America. 

Copious and accurate Reports are furnished of all 
Scientific Discoveries, presented in such # form as to 
render them interesting and intelligible to the general 
public. 

Topics of Musical, Artistic, or Dramatic interest are 


discussed in ‘‘THE READER ”’ in separate and original | 


articles, which, it is hoped, are found to be not only 
valuable, but interesting, as pieces of criticism, even by 
those persons unacquainted with the special subject. 
Correspondence on all Literary and Scientific topics, 
from writers of note, finds a place in ‘‘ THE READER.” 


“THE READER” is likewise issued in Montuty 
Parts, four of which are published—that for January 
at ls. 9d., and those for February, March, and April, 
each at ls. 5d. 

Amongst the ContrisvrTors fo these will be 


Sound :— 


Rev. Canon and Prof. Stan-! T. Hughes, Esq., B.A. 
ley, D.D. (Oxford Uniy.). | J. M. Ludlow, Esq. 
Rev. Mark Pattison, B.D.| E. Dicey, Esq., B.A. 
(RectorofLincolnCollege). | A. V. Dicey, Esq., M.A. 
Rey. Prof. Rawlinson, M.A. | John Martineau, Esq., M.A. 
(Oxford University). Rev. J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. 
Professor Rolleston, D.M./ E. V. Neale, Esq., M.A. 
(Oxford University). Colonel A. L. Cole, C.B. 
Professor H. J. Stephen/| Rey. F. D. Maurice, M.A. 
Smith,M.A.(Oxford Univ.) | Rev. Llewellyn Davies, M.A. 
Rev. Prof. Charles Kingsley | Rev. C. P. Chretien, M.A. 
(Cambridge University). | G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq., M.A 
Reverend Professor Brewer | Laurence Oliphant, Esq. 
(King’s College, London). F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. 





Professor F, Hall (King’s | Francis Galton, Esq., F.R.S, | 


College, London). | Tom Taylor, Esq., M.A. 
Professor D. Masson (Uni- | Lowes Dickinson, Esq. 

versity College, London). | Dr. F. D. Dyster. 
Professor Goldstiicker (Uni- H. Kingsley, Esq. 

versity College, London). | Dr. Reginald E. Thompson. 
Prince Frederick of Schles- | Meredith Townsend, Esq. 

wig- Holstein. John Westlake, Esq., M.A, 
Viscount Bury, M.P. H. T. Riley, Esq., M.A. 
Frederic Harrison, Esq.M.A. | J. L. Roget, Esq., M.A. 
D. B. Lathbury, Esq., M.A. | P. S. Worsley, Esq., M.A, 
R. B. Litchfield, Esq., B.A. | F. C. Penrose, Esq., M.A 
J.N.Lockyer,Esq.,F.R.A.S. | J. R. Seeley, Esq., M.A. 
John Lubbock, Esq., F.R.S8. | H. R. Fox Bourne, Esq. 
C. Carter Blake, Esq. C. B, Cayley, Esq. 
W. M. Bucknall, Esq. | Mrs. Gaskell, 

(Board of Trade). Miss Craig. 


And Others. 








Lonpon: Published at 112, Fleet Street. 


Each number contains a |} 


| pak IS.—AGENT FOR THE ‘‘READER,” 
| MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buei, 14, who will receive 
Subscriptions and forward Books intended for Review. 


ml rYr 
ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 
Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and Nor- 
thern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers will 
send their names to him. Books for Review may also be for- 
wurded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel, 





- oS a ’ per re; 
| TNDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ, 
| Brothers, 21, Rundell’s Road, Vepery, Madras, will register 
names of Subscribers on account of the “Reader.” Annual 
subscription, including postage, 13 rupees. 
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[% FANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, 
| WANSTEAD.—NOTICE OF REMOVAL, 

| In consequence of the immediate Extension of the London, 
Chatham, and Dover Railway across Ludgate Hill, the Com- 
mittee have been compelled to REMOVE their OFFICES to 
| 100, FLEET STREET, where, from this date, all communications 
are to be addressed, By Order of the Committee, 

5th May, 1865. HENRY W. GREEN, Secretary. 


| ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON.—THE FIRST NUMBER OF THE JOURNAL OF 


THE SOCIETY is now ready, and contains the folowing Papers, 
which have been read before the Society :— 





F’.S.A. ( President.) 

. ON THE INDIAN TRIBES OF LORETO. By Prof. Raimondi. 
. A DAY AMONGST THE FANS, By Capt. Burton, V.P. 
| " ah x REMAINS FROM ABBEVILLE, By A. Tylor, F.G.S., 
| 5. Norxs ON A CASE OP MICROCEPHALY. By R.T. Gore, Esq., 
| ’.A.S.L. 
| 6. REPORTS OF THE DISCUSSIONS OF THE SOCIETY, &c., &ce. 
_ Prof. Waitz’s work, “ Anthropologie der Naturvolker,” is now 
in the press, Some Memoirs are also being prepared for pub- 
ication. 

Subscription to the whole of the Publications of the Society, 


oro 


| £2 annually. 
Society may receive further particulars on application to 


C. CARTER BLAKE, F.G.S., Hon. Sec., 
4, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. 





JTINIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS :— 
The OFFICES of LIBRARIAN, QUASSTOR, and CLERK 
to the University will shortly hecome vacant by the resignation 


of their present Cosnpent, 
THESE OFFICES Will be held conjointly, as hitherto. The total 


Gentlemen wishing to become Fellows of the | 








1, ON THE STUDY OF ANTHROPOLOGY. By Dr. James Hunt, 
| 





emoluments arising from them will amount in future to £150 | 


} 
| 4 aaa 
per annum, with a prospective increase to £180, 
As LIBRARIAN the person appointed will have the responsible 
| charge of an extensive Library. He will also be required, as 
QuU#sTOR and CLERK, to keep the Accounts and Minutes of the 
University, and to discharge the general work of TREASURER 
and SEORETARY. 
| INTENDING CANDIDATES must lodge a printed copy of their 
Testimonials with each member of the SENATUS ACADEMICUS 
(the Principals and Professors of the two Colleges) not later 
than the Ist September. 
Further inquiries may be addressed to Professor VEITCH, 
| St. Andrews, CONVENER OF THE LIBRARY COMMITTEE, 


UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS, 


Sth May, 1863. 
| HE 
| 





ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR 
INCURABLES, PUTNEY, S.W. 
Instituted 1854. 
Treasurer—Henry Huth, Esq. 
Bankers— Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co, 


Tavern, Bishopsgate 


Friday, the 20th instant, at the London 
Street, 
Mr. Alderman HALE in the Chair. 

Four Home and Six Out-Door Patients will be elected. 

The Poli will commence at Twelve o’clock, and close at Two 
precisely. 

Subscriptions in aid of the Charity are most earnestly solicited. 
A contribution of half-a-guinea annually, or a single donation 
| of five guineas, gives one vote at each election, and the votes 
increase with the amount subscribed, 

The Public are ronponsealy invited to visit the Hospital. It is 
open for inspection daily from Two till Five. 

FREDERIC ANDREW, 
Secretary. 





Office—10, Poultry, E.C. 





) y 1 hor T a 
ELP THE ESCAPING SLAVE !—The 
Government give work, food, and shelter where they can. 
|} But the ex-slaves crowd on their lines. From Memphis we hear 
of nearly athousand arrivingin one day. Mrs. Jacohs,authoress 


Va.:—* The small-pox 1s raging. Some of the sick have been 
frozen to death for want of bedding.”’ A deputationof “ Friends” 
saw, at Columbus, Ky., “five to seven hundred human beings of 
all ages and both sexes, crowded together in one dilapidated old 
stable, with no floor to it, and several hundred more sitting in 
squads on the bare ground, withont any shelter at all. We saw 
mothers there clad only in an old chemise and their muslin 
skirt. We saw daughters of every age from infancy to twelve 
or fourteen years, with only a single garment. Edneated 
Christian men and women have gone forth freely to clothe, and 
nurse, and teach these new-born babes of freedom. Will you 
| not help their blessed enterprise?” 

Contributions should be sent to the Bank of London, Thread- 
needle Street, London, for the account of the Freed-man’s Aid 
Society, or to the 

REV. JOHN CURWEN, Plaistow, London, E. 
Hon. Sec. | pro tem.) 


Just published, price 3s. 6d., 


HRONOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE CHRONOLOGICAL INSTI- 
TUTE, Part Lil. Vol. Li.: containing EGYPTIAN, ASSYRIAN, 
BABYLONIAN, TYRIAN, MEDIAN, and LYDIAN. CHRONOLOGY. 


PERSIAN CHRONOLOGY. together with a Chronological Table. 
By J. W. BosanqQuet, Esq., Treasurer, 

n Part II. of the same Volume is a Translation ofthe “ SIDER 
OLAM RaBRAH,” an Ancient Hebrew Chronicle. By JOHN 
WILLIaMs, Esq., Hon. Sec. Price 3s. 6d. 

“a Sold by H, G, Bony, York Street, Covent Garden, 


<a? 








The SPRING ELECTION of this Charity will take piace on | 


of the “ Deeper Wrong,” writes from the hospitals of Alexandria, | 


being part of a Compendium of Chronology from the Reign of | 
Solomon to the Birth of Christ. To be followed by HEBREWand — 








{ Price Fourpence, 
Stamped, Fivepence. 


—— ee 











LONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s 
Square, London, 8.W. 


PRESIDENT—The Earl of CLARENDON, 

The following are the Terms of Admission to this Library, 
which contains 90,000 volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
ture, in various languages:—Subscription, £3 a year, or £2 a 
year with entrance fee of £6; life membership, £26. Pifteen 
volumes are allowed to country, and ten to town, members, 
Reading-room open from ten to six, 

Prospectuses on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 





RUNDEL SOCIETY.—MEMBERS are 
invited to attend the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
this Society, to be held at 24, Old Bond Street, W,,on TUESDAY, 
the 2nd of JUNE, at Half-past Two o'clock. 
LORD ELCHO in the Chair. 
24, Old Bond Street, W. JOHN NORTON, Hon, See. 


] APHAEL.—REMARKABLE DIS- 
COVERY of one of the great Raphaels of CHARLES THE 

FIRST, all record of which had been lost since the time of James 

the Second, The Picture bears evidence of having been in the 

Fire at Whitehall in the reign of the latter monarch, It is the 

most important Italian Picture ever publicly exhibited, 

ON VIEW DAILY at 191, Piceadilly, from 10 to7, Admission Is, 


% ry ‘ 
(SRYSTAL PALACE.--FLOWER SHOW, 
THIS DAY. THE GREAY FLOWER SHOW of the 
SEASON.—Doors open at 12.—Admission Seven Shillings and 
Sixpence; Tickets taken before the day, Five Shillings.— 
GUINEA SEASON TICKETS FREER, 

Tickets at the Crystal Palace; at 2, Exeter Hall; and of the 
usual Agents, 

NoTe.—The varied floral and musical attractions of the 
Crystal Palace Flower Shows are too well known to need com- 
ment.—The unusnal fineness of the Season gives —_— of the 
forthcoming Show surpassing even all previous Shows, 


SHILLING 














YLOWER SHOW.—FIVE 


TICKETS NOW ON SALE, 





RYSTAL PALACE.—GUINEA SEASON 
TICKET ADMITS FREE to the GREAT FLOWER SHOW, 


THE WATER CURE IN CHRONIC DISEASES. 
EN RHYDDING, ILKLEY. 


This is one of the most complete and most comfortable 
~ ++ - apenas in England for the reception of patients and 
visitors, 

For full description of Ben Rhydding, with map of routes, 
see Third Edition of “BEN RHYDDING the ASCLEPION of 
ENGLAND; its Beaprres, its Ways, and its WATER CURE.” 
To be had, by enclosing thirteen stamps, of Mr. SHUTTLEWORTH, 
Bookseller, Ikley, Yorkshire. 


: e rT 7 T 
LASSICAL AND MODERN MUSIC.— 
Madame JOSEPH KREMER, Pupil of Messrs. Henry and 
Jacques Herz, Philipot, and other Eminent Masters, from the 
Conservatoire de Musique of Paris, has the honour to announce 
that she is prepared to give LESSONS on the PIANOFORTE. 
Ap By at No, 15, St. Mark's Crescent, Clarendon Road, Notting 
Hill, W. 








’ x 

i USIC. — THE ART OF HARMONY 

and COMPOSITION SIMPLIFLED and TAUGHT in a 
new Style and through a new Method, by means of which Pupils 
are enabled to Compose after a few Lessons, Pupils attended at 
their own residence, or at the Professor's, Mr. JOSEPH 
KREMER. from Paris, 15, St. Mark's Crescent, Clarendon Road, 
Notting Hill, W. 


O AUTHORS, &c.—HOW TO PRINT 
AND PUBLISH. See Connsel to Authors, Plans of Pub- 
lishing, Specimen of Types, Sent post free on receipt of twelve 
postage stamps. 
London: WILLIAM FREEMAYS, 10, Fleet Street, E.C. 








O AUTHORS.—A Pvupbutsurne Hovse, 

who intend to publish a POPULAR HISTORY OF BENG- 
LAND from 1688 to the present time, will be glad to receive pro- 
posals from competent writers for the preparation of the work. 
Any further information will be furnished by applying by letter, 
giving real name and address, to “ History,” care of ADAMS 
and FRANCIS, Advt. Agents, 50, Fleet Street. E.C, 





ran ml ~ T : , 
O BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS. 
. A GENTLEMAN who is thoronghly conversant with the 
BOOK and PU BLISHING TRADE, ACCOUNTS, &c., is desirons 
of a Re-Engagement. Understands the Export Trade and Ad- 
vertisements. Unexceptionable References. Adcdress—X.Y.7. 
care of Mr. SAMUBL Ives, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, B.C 


TWOPENCE in the SHILLING DIS- 
COUNT allowed on BOOKS and MAGAZINES purchased at 


62, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. a 
PARCELS of £5 valne (atthid rate) sent CARRIAGE FREE to 


any Railway Station in England. , 
BOOK SOCIETIES and LARGE BUYERS supplied on more 


advantageous terms. 
MAGAZINES supplied regularly on the Ist of the Month 
ANY BOOK sent Carriage Free on receipt of the Published 


Price. 
SHIPPERS liberally treated with. 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








RIVATE TUITION.—A GENTLEMAN, 
experienced in Tuition, Masterat a Public ‘ , bas some 
hoursers y morning disengaged. Heteaches Ov ssetcs, Pat NCH, 
GERMAN, COMPOSITION, etc. Distance no 0 . For Terms 
apply to “LecTURKR,” care of Messrs. Hatton and Sun, 
w, Chancery Laue, W.C. 
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NEW BOOKS TO ASK FOR AT THE 
READY THIS DAY, 


WAYFE SUMMERS: A Nove. 
By THOMAS ARCHER. 


Two Volumes, post 8vo. £1, 1s. 


LIBRARIES. 








« 


ARABIAN DAYS AND NIGHTS. 


RAYS FROM THE EAST. A NARRATIVE. 
By MARGUERITE R. POWER. 


Post 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 





THE KING’S MAIL: A Nove. 
By H. HOLL, Esa. 


Three Volumes, post 8vo. £1. lls. 6d. On Monday. 
. LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & CO., 47, LUDGATE HILL. 


EUGENE SUE’S LAST NOVEL. 


Just published, and to be had atall Circulating Libraries, 
Three Volumes, post 8vo., price £1. lls. 6d., 


The Rival Races; or, the Sons 


OF JOEL: a Legendary Romance. Ry Everne Suz. 


“ «The Rival Races’ is a book full of interest and spirit, original 
and new in a wonderful degree, and marked by a power of de- 
lineating the past which is the property of genius dae. Itisa 
hook in every way worth reading. It crowds into a small space 
the interest of all that the historian chooses to look on as most 
peculiar and eventful in the ages of which he writes. As acom- 
position, too, it is full of merit. No writer could set himself a 
much more ditfien!t task than that of having toawaken interest 








Crown 8y0., cloth, pp. 400, price 7s. 6d. | 


Joseph Anstey, the New Novel | 


OF REAL LIFE, may be had at all the principal Circu- 
lating Libraries in Town and Country, 


London: Jonw Wixson, 93, Great Russell Street, W.C. 


- Birket Foster’s Pictures of 


ENGLISH LANDSCAPES.—Inpmu Proors of these 
beautiful Engravings by"the Brorners Dauzrgt, half | 
imperial mounts in portfolio. Price Frvz Gurygas. A | by a series of small plots, forming ts of a general scheme 
few sets only have been printed. | definite enough to give coherence. ithe task however, has been 


| successfully accomplished in ‘The Rival es.’ ’’—Saturday 
London: Rovurteper, Warner, and Rovt.ener, Review. 
Farringdon Street. 


ON WEDNESDAY NEXT, 


Two Volumes, 21s., 


AUSTIN ELLIOT, 
A NEW NOVEL. 


By HENRY KINGSLEY, 


Author of ‘‘ Ravensnor,”’ &c, 








Trisyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





MACMILLAN & CO, LONDON AND CAMBRIDGE. 





DR. LEE ON BATHS. 


The Baths of Germany. 


Fourth Edition. 7s. Just ready. 


The Baths of Nassau. 
Separately. 2s. 6d. 


Recently published, in One Vol., post 8vo., price 12s., 


British Birds in their Haunts. 


Being a Popular Account of the Birds which have been 
observed in the British Isles, their Haunts and Habits. 
By the Rev. C. A. Jouns, B.A., F.L.8., with Illustrations 
by Wolf. 


W 1 ¥s “There are many who wish for a book on the Birds of the 
The atering: laces of England. British Islands, but do not desire or care to go to the expense of 
Fourth ition. 7s. 6d. . so comprehensive a work as Yarrell’s or other voluminous 


authors, preferring rather apepuie one—one which, while con- 
taining aretiable description of all our feathered friends, visitant 
; a8 well as resident, shall yet be such as 
in a stroll through the woods and fields. ere is such a book. 

It is a beautifully printed volume, of upwards of 660 pages, with 
nearly 200 well cuaperes illustrations from drawings by Wolf. 
Handsomely bound in cloth gilt, it furms a very nice present for 
the young ornithologist.” —The Field, August, 1862. 


Socrety FoR Promotinc Caristran KNow._epGE.— 
Depositories :—London, 77, Great Queen Street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, W.C.; 4, Royal Exchange, E.C.; 
48, Piccadilly, W. 


Vichy and its Mineral Springs. 1s. 


Joun Cuurcnitt and Sons, New Burlington Street. 
DR. ALTHAUS’S SPAS OF EUROPE, 


The Spas of Europe. By Julius 
Avtnavs, M.D. In One Vol., 8vo., pp. 516, cloth, price 12s. 
Trisyxer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 


be carried in hand 











Shortly will be published, in royal 8vo., price, to Subscribers, 5s., to Non-Subscribers, 7s. 6d., 


THE INDEX TO THE ‘TIMES,’ 


AND TO THE 


EVENTS AND TOPICS OF THE YEAR. 
1862. 


Who has not often wished to possess an Index to the wondrous photographs of passing events depicted in the 
columns of the leading journal? If any one now wishes to refer to the files of the 7imes for information, he has to 
strain his eyes and turn over sheet aker sheet, till his patience is exhausted, he gets discouraged, and frequently 
abandons the task as hopeless. The INDEX will remedy all this: in it the Statesman, the Isttérateur, the pro- 
fessional man, and the man of business, will find an able assistant always at hand to lighten their labours and 
researches, or to refresh their memories, 

**To all who may wish to refer to the events of the past year, or to ascertain the date of such events, the 
INDEX will be found most useful, if not indispensable ; for it is confidently asserted that no event of the slightest 
importance, either at home or abroad, has been omitted, whilst the a/, etical arrangement of the work makes 
such reference an easy and simple matter. In addition to the events and topics chronicled and discussed in the 
daily there is also a vast amount of the newest information upon almost every subject sown broadcast 
throughout its columns. To this information the INDEX will afford ready access, 

“The plan adopted has been to piace a number upon every copy of the Times, beginning with No. 1 for that of 
January 1; to these numbers reference is made in the INDEX, and whenever necessary the page of the daily sheet 
is also indicated. The Table annexed to the work shows at a glance the dates of the papers so numbered.’’ 


Orders for ies of the INDEX, to be paid for on delivery of the work, should be sent immediately to the 
Publisher, as on the day of publication the price will be 7s. 6d. 








LONDON: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, FLEET STREET. 
494 
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Immediately will be published, in One Vol., crown 8vo., 
NOTES OF 


NATURAL HISTORY AND SPORT 
IN MORAYSHIRE, 


From 1846 to 1854, collected from the Journals 
and Letters of the late 


CHARLES ST. JOHN, 
Author of “Wild Sports of the Highlands.” 
WITH A SHORT MEMOIR OF THE AUTHOR. 


Edinburgh: Epmonstron and DovuGtas. 
London: Hamiiton, Apams, & Co. 





On Friday, June 5th, will be published, in One Volume, 
demy 8vo., 


THE ROMAN POETS 
OF THE REPUBLIC. 
By W. Y. SELLAR, M.A, ® 


Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrew’s, and 
formerly Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 


Edinburgh: Epsonston and DovGtas, 
London: Hamiiton, Apams, & Co. 





NintH EDITION, 


Will be published on Friday, June 5th, in One Volume, 
fcap. 8vo., price 5s., 


DEAN RAMSAY’S REMINISCENCES 


oF 
SCOTTISH LIFE AND CHARACTER. 


Edinburgh: Epmonston and Dovetas. 
London: Hamitton, Apams, & Co. 





This day is published, 


POEMS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
Bry PHILIP STANHOPE WORSLEY, M.A, 
Feap. Octavo, price 5s. 


W. Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER, 


TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH VERSE IN THE SPENSERIAN 
STANZA. 


Two Vols., Post Octavo, price 18s. 
IMPORTANT TO NOBLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN 
FORMING OR ADDING TO THEIR LIBRARIES, 
AMATEURS OF RARE, CURIOUS, AND 
FINE BOOKS, CURATORS OF PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES, &c. 





On May 18th will be published, 8vo., 160 pages, . 


CATALOGUE RAISONNE 


FIFTY THOUSAND VOLUMES 


OF 


RARE, CURIOUS, USEFUL, AND 
VALUABLE BOOKS, 
ANCIENT AND MODERN, 

IN 


VARIOUS LANGUAGES AND CLASSES OF LITERATURE 


SPLENDID BOOKS OF PRINTS, 
PICTURE GALLERIES, 
ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUMINATED MSS. 
ON VELLUM, &c., &c., 


INTERSPERSED WITH 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES AND EXTRACTS 


NOW ON SALE,-. 
At very greatly REDUCED PRICES affixed. 


J. LILLY having determined, in the thirty-seventh 
year of his continuance in business, to commence Se 
off his very Extensive and Valuable Stock of Books, 
those in this Catalogue are marked at very 
reduced prices; and to prove this to be the case, the 
present and the former prices are printed in parallel 
columns. ' 





This very Interesting and Valuable Catalogue will be 
forwarded post free on the receipt of twelve postage 
stamps. 





Joseru Litty, 17 and 18, New Street (Removed from 
Bedford Street), Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


ee 











To secure its punctual delivery in Scotland, Ireland, 
and the Provinces, THE READER ts Published 
every Friday afternoon at Two o’ Clock. 


THE READER. 


SATURDAY, 23 MAY, 1863. 
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HISTORICAL VIVISECTION : 
MR. KINGLAKE AND HIS ASSAILANTS. 

HE Times, the Edinburgh Review, the 

Quarterly Review, and a host of other 
periodicals have opened fire, and are keeping 
it up, against Mr. Kinglake for his great 
book. On the whole, Mr. Kinglake’s assail- 
ants in the press seem far more numerous 
than his defenders. The Saturday Review, 
in part, has stood out to his rescue; the 
North British Review has done the same; 
and, within the last few days, a well-known 
writer, slightly disguising ¥igggelf under the 
name of “An Old Reviewer,’’Ha’; published 
a Sere reply, in Mr. Kinglake’s behalf, 
to the attacks in the Quarterlies. Still, round 
these few defenders of the attacked historian 
the assailants swarm in disproportionate 
numbers; and, since the ‘‘ Old Reviewer” 

ublished his en of defence, there 

as come forth a small keen counter- 
pamphlet of attack, signed with the name of 
Sir Irancis B. Head. The Kinglake con- 
troversy divides the lieges hardly less 
violently, in circles where it rages, than the 
great Colenso controversy. 

No preliminary fault is to be found with 
those assailants of Mr. Kinglake who, on 
what seems to them good evidence, dispute 
any of his particular statements, or even 
assert generally that the volumes of his 
*“‘History” already published are, in their 
substance and purport, a misrepresentation. 
That isa battle which has to be fought out 
by the clash of evidence ; and it seems to us 
not unlikely that Mr. Kinglake may, in 
some important points, be convicted of error. 
Perhaps the first thing that strikes a re- 
viewer of Mr. Kinglake’s volumes, if he has 
been at all accustomed to historical research 
himself, is the scantiness of those means of 
verifying the statements made in the text 
which are usually supplied, in authentic 





footnotes. The force of this objection is, of 
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sible to the public, or even presentable, or 
even gapable of being indicated and defined 
without breach of confidence and risk to 
living persons. Allowing for this, we can- 
not but think that Mr. Kinglake has, in 
many cases, been more sparing and negligent 
in furnishing the means of checking his 
statements than he need have been. He 
seems, throughout his work, to have pro- 
ceeded too much on this principle—‘‘ I, Mr, 
Kinglake, having undertaken to write the 
History of the Crimean War, and having 
been supplied with all Lord Raglan’s papers, 
have done my best to tell the story truthfully, 
and I have to beg the public to believe this, 
and to accept, through faith in me, those 


parts of the story which they have not at | 
present the means of verifying for them- | 


bh] 


selves. We must say, indeed, that, the 
more we read Mr. Kinglake’s book, the 





firmer the impression becomes that his hands | 
grander physics—still mixed, thank God! 


have grappled in the most honest and reso- 
lute way with theevidence still left concealed, 
and that he is to be relied on as haying at 
least convinced himself over and over, at 
every point, of the exact or probable truth 
of whatever he was setting down. This im- 


| 
} 
| 





courageous, artificialized to the last touch of 
nature supyfressed and a irony substi- 
tuted, sometimes almost Mephistophelic, and 
seemingly in the main coldly serpentine—yet 
there was such an extraordinary fitness of 
this mind for the particular subject of modern 
European history which it has chosen, that, 
could British Literature have designated the 
man who was to write the History of the 
Crimean War with the expectation that he 
would bring the most out of it, it ought to 
have designated Mr. Kinglake. Nay, we be- 
lieve that in this subject Mr. Kinglake has 
found hisown intellectual salvation. Bringing 
hiscynical, his highly artificialized, hisalmost 
serpentine mind to bear on that mass of 
recent European facts for the interpretation 
of which, seeing that they had a Louis 
Napoleon in the midst of them, such a mind 
was perhaps best fitted, he has, in the course 
of his work, come in contact with bits of the 


| with a worldof chicane and policy and Louis- 


Napoleonism—and hasfelt the glow of nature, 
and of elemental feeling return, and has 
grown into a nobler as well as a more 
powerful man than the author of ‘‘ Eothen.” 


pression, however, may not be shared by all | Only read his account of the death of the boy 


his readers ; and critics who do not share the | 


impression, or whose investigations have led 


in the book, are doing quite right in expres- 
sing their distrust. Nay, more, we should, 
for our part, find no fault with those critics 
who should try to establish @ priori grounds 
of distrust in Mr. Kinglake’s book, by going 
back upon his temperament, his peculiar 
mental method, his crotchets or fixed ideas, 
so far as these are ascertainable from his 
previous literary or oratorical performances. 


| 


Arbuthnot planting the Queen’s colour on 


| the parapet of the Great Redoubt. 


That in which we think the majority of 
Mr. Kinglake’s assailants are wholly inex- 
cusable—in which, we think, some of them 
are behaving even meanly and treacherously 
to the sacredness of literature—is_ their 
habitual use of a style of criticism consisting 
neither in the challenge of Mr. Kinglake’s 
statements, nor in an attempt to estimate 
Mr. Kinglake’s natural powers and qualifica- 


‘tions for his task, but in an insinuation 


A History, as distinct from a mere chronicle, | 
always must be a compound of the actual | 


facts, which are the material, with the spirit 
or the personality of the historian who has 


that, even were his conclusions well-founded, 
there were reasons of public expediency 


| or of private obligation which should have 


| prevented him from publishing them. A 


dealt with the material, appraised it, and | 


laboured it into shape. 
competent for the critic to satisfy him- 


self not only as to the honesty of the | 


historian, and the pains he has taken, 
but also as to the natural faculty or 
pre-established fitness of the historian for 
his task, whatever pains he may have taken. 
To constitute historical credibility in the 
highest sense, both elements must be pre- 
sent—honest and patient care in getting at 
the facts; and such an outfit of prior temper, 
intelligence, and a philosophy of men and 
things, as shall discriminate the right worth 
ofthe facts, marshal them justly, and interpret 
them soundly. To borrow a chemical meta- 
phor, every historical narrative may be 
viewed as a compound of the alkali of the 
facts, as a mere chronicle would give them, 
with the acid of the historian’s constitutional 
spirit and way of thinking; and it is fair 
criticism, in studying the compound, to make 
an independent study of the acid as well as 
of the alkali. To say that Mr. Kinglake’s 
History is the Kinglakate of the Crimean 
War is not to make an assertion personal to 
himself, save in the creditable sense that he 
has brought the acid of a peculiarly strong 
and pungent spirit to bear upon a mass of 


| facts that might have been treated with any 


| 


other acid, though probably with less re- 


'markable results. If Sir Archibald Alison had 


written the story of the Crimean War, we 
should have had the Alisonate of the facts ; 
and most 
prefer the. Kinglakate of any transaction to 


Hence it is | 





people, we should think, would | 


| the Alisonate of the same. Still, there might | 
| bea higher and more yaluable salt of any 


| 


| 
i 


course, greatly lessened by the fact—of which | 
Mr. Kinglake himself strongly reminds his | 


readers—that the materials and authorities 
for his History are not of a kind yet acces- 


set of events than even their Kinglakate ; and 
critics, as we said, are at perfect liberty to go 
back upon Mr. Kinglake’s temper, general 
views, fixed ideas and prepossessions, so far 
as they have been exhibi 


ited in literature or | 


other public ways, and to judge whether or | 
® us not a man bringing that temper, those views, | 
modern histories, by precise references and | pe te . 


those fixed ideas and prepossessions to the 
treatment of such a subject as the Crimean 
War would be likely to produce a thoroughly 
credible History. Our own impression here 


tone of this style of criticism pervaded the 
article in the Hdinburgh ; it was more ex- 
cessive in the article in the Quarterly; and 
the essence of it is conveyed in that phrase, 
‘¢a mischievous book,” which both the Edin- 
burgh and the Quarterly, as well as the 
Times, have sought to make current as a 


' description in brief of Mr. Kinglake’s work. 


But*nowhere, so far as we have seen, has 
this style of criticism been exhibited more 
rankly, and more offensively to the soul of 
true literature, than in Sir Francis Head's 
little pamphlet just published. 

What is it that these critics object to so 
mawkishly and with such an air of shocked 
delicacy ? Is it to that practice of historical 
vivisection of which Mr. Kinglake’s two 
volumes are so splendid and so vast an 
instance’ This can hardly be. Objections 
to vivisection, on its own account, coming 
from the Edinburgh, or from the Quarterly, 
or still more from the Times, would be too 
rich a case of the hardened offender assuming 
the swoon of injured innocence—of ‘ burnt 
feathers for Lady Booby.” These periodicals 
live, so far as they live righteously, by con- 
scientious vivisection. It is what they pro- 
fess; it is what they exist for. And, if a man 
undertakes a work of contemporary political 
and military history, what does he under- 
take but a work of varied and continuous 
vivisection ? If he has scruples about vivisec- 
tion, let him abandon the task: contempo- 
rary or recent history means vivisection. 
We require more of vivisection in all de- 
partments of the body-politic at the present 
time—not more in quantity, perhaps, not 
more of mere gashing and cutting up ; but 
more of the careful, conscientious, scientific 
process which traces nerves and muscles 
and arteries with a view to anatomical in- 
formation and to ultimate physiological 
theory. Mr. Kinglake’s distinction among 
his contemporaries is that he has had the 


courage to undertake and perform a larger, 


more laborious and more important work of 


| vivisection than any of them, and that he has 


had the courage to do so not anonymously, 
but openly in his own name. And it is beau- 


is that, though Mr. Kinglake’s mind is | tiful vivisection. Where shall we find in 
certainly of a most peculiar cast—cynically | recent historical literature such careful cha- 
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racter-drawing of men still living, or still 
well remembered—not gross yictorial daub- 
ing on the one hand, nor mere unmixed in- 
vective on the other ; but subtle investigation 
of action and motive, ending in admiration 
or the reverse, as the case ret Bag but gener- 
ally, at all events, in a feeling of satisfied 
inquisitiveness and greatly increased insight? 
How masterly, in manner at least, is the 
vivisectidh of the present French Emperor 
as the hero of the coup d’état ! How masterly 
also the characters of Lord Raglan, Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, Marshal St. Arnaud, 
the Duke of Cambridge, the Duke of New- 
castle, and the other persons, political or 
military, who acted in the Crimean War or 
in bringing it about! If Mr. Kinglake was to 
produce a History of the Crimean War worthy 
of being called such, he was bound to analyse 
the characters of these persons ; and the very 
peculiarity of his book is that he does aim at 
giving exact characters of these living or 
recently living persons, executed with all the 
care and study of real historic art, and not 
with the big brush of the newspaper writer. 
These men have or had distinctive characters ; 
we are in the habit of talking about them; 
why should we not be thankful to Mr. King- 
lake for endeavouring to substitute real 
images of them for the mere vague blotches 
associated with their names in the public 
mind? Sir Francis Head is indignant that Mr. 
Kinglake should have noticed the fact that Sir 
George Brown is a near-sighted man. He 
calls it an ‘‘unjust, unfeeling, andungenerous 


remark ;”’ and he twits Mr. Kinglake with the | 


fact that he himself, the maker of the remark, 
is near-sighted and wears spectacles. Sir 
Francis Head’s idea of literary propriety 
must be a strange one, if he considers the 
near-sightedness of an English general in 
active service a sacred subject not ta be 
referred to, but the near-sightedness of an 
English author a matter which anybody 
may refer to who writesa pamphlet. We, for 
our part, consider that Sir George Brown’s 
near-sightedness is and was infinitely more 
public property than Mr. Kinglake’s. We 
consider that something may very well 
have depended, in the management of a 
battle, on such a fact as the near-sighted- 
ness of one of the generals entrusted with an 
important part of the work; and, sceing that 
Mr. Kinglake had concluded that something 
did depend upon it in this case (and what if 


his own near-sightedness helped him to the | 
| Head asserts that Mr. Kinglake has system- 


conclusion ”), we think his reference to Sir 
George Brown’s near-sightedness not only 
fair, but a proof of his historic shrewdness. 
For neither here, nor in other cases where he 
notices a defect in a man, does he seek to 
make too much of it. He gives the due 
touch, and that is all. Sir George Brown, 
in Mr. Kinglake’s pages, is and will remain, 
despite this reference to his near-sightedness, 
a more distinct and noble character for the 
British imagination than if they had not 
been written. And so, throughout, with the 
most exact analysis, and without sparing the 
touch of adverse criticism where it seems 
called for, there is no vilification. Indeed, 
to those who know by actual observation 
how average is the intellectual quality of 
the men who often occupy high public 
see the matter for surprise in reading Mr. 

inglake’s book is that, as the result of his 
vivisection, he should have been able to inform 
Great Britain of the fact of her having pos- 
sessed so many really superior men grouped 
in the middle of one recent transaction. 
Individuals of the group, or their friends, 
may object to the estimate formed of them ; 
but for the country at large the surprise will 


days, without our having been aware of it, 
a group of statesmen and warriors as variously 
remarkable, and as worthy of being individu- 
ally pourtrayed, as any of the seventeenth- 
century groups in Clarendon. 

So far as the real objection to Mr. King- 
lake’s viyisections does not consist in the 
hurt amour propre of some of his subjects, 
or in the resentment of their friends, it con- 
sists, we believe, in a pusillanimous alarm 


felt by some well-meaning people as to the 











ssible effects of his book on the relations 

etween France and England. We do not 
share this alarm; and, if we did, we should 
still consider that Mr. Kinglake was loyal to 
literature in not being swayed in the least 
while he wrote by any anticipation of such 
‘‘ mischief” as likely to arise from his book. 
A British politician may be bound, in what 
he says as a politician, to regard the feelings 
of the French Emperor ‘and of the French 
nation ; but a British author is not to be so 
gagged. He serves a higher cause; frontiers 
and nationalities are nothing to him; it isall 
the same to him, if he has come to a conclu- 
sion, whether it shall please or fe gpa the 
French Emperor and the French nation. 
The character which Mr. Kinglake has 
given of the French Emperor, and the 
representations he has made of the con- 
duct of the French generals and of the 
French army in the first invasion of the 
Crimea and in the battle of the Alma, may 
fairly admit of controversy; and let those 
who think he is wrong protest that he is 
wrong, and counter-argue with all their 
strength. But, seeing that he had deliber- 
ately come to certain conclusions on these 
points, to maintain that he ought to have 
restrained himself from publishing them 
because, forsooth, they might do ‘‘ mischief”’ 
—i. ¢., prove irritating at the Tuileries or in 
French military circles—faugh ! what is the 
theory of British Literature coming to? Be 
Mr. Kinglake right or wrong in the substance 
of his conclusions on these points, it ought, 
surely, to be a matter of pride to Great 
Britain to haye an author who, thinking 
himself right, and distinguishing as he does 
between what he regards as the great France 
of History and the present Napoleonic 
France, atdeh he regards only as a huge 
cocoon of temporary artifice, is not appalled 
by the bulk of the cocoon, but dares, through 
sheer literary pluck, to prick it, unwind it 
slowly, and search for the imagined cater- 


| pillar. 


Sir Francis Head’s charge against Mr. 


| Kinglake is, however, still more precise and | 


particular. It is not so much vivisection in 


| general that Sir Francis Head objects to ; it 


is not so much even the vivisection of foreign 
potentates and nations in alliance with us; it 
is the vivisection by an author of those to 
whom he stands in the peculiar private 
relation of having been assisted by them 
with information or materials, Sir Francis 


atically vilified every one of whom he speaks 
in his book—including even Lord Raglan, 
whose papers have been his chief material ; 
and he calls upon all who are in possession 
of materials that might be of use to Mr. 
Kinglake in his future volumes to abstain 
from all dealings with him lest they too 
should be vilified. Now, in the first place, 
if we except Lord Raglan as represented by 
his widow, it does not appear that Mr. King- 
lake came under any non private obligation 
to any one of those whose characters he has 
analysed, as might be involvedin the reception 
of materials for his work. In the second place, 


as we have already hinted, every impartial | 
though it is not a livre d’occasion, its ap- 
| pearance has been timed to fall in with the 


critic will admit that, so far from Mr. King- 
lake’s process in his book being that of vilifi- 


cation, it is rather—at least as far as his | 
characters are concerned—that of | 


British 
idealization or historical celebration. Mr. 
Kinglake’s British personages may have 
been all notable, all noble; but we question 


_ whether they were ever so notable, so noble, 
anywhere in fact and nature as they will be | 
this new edition finds even now no rival in 
| the field. 
_ number of books, written both by Christian 


to the British imagination in Mr. Kinglake’s 


book. These men were and are men of mark 
be that there should have been living in our | 


and consideration; Mr. Kinglake, if he has 
slightly criticised some of them, has im- 
mortalized them all. Some of them, who 


_may be wroth that he has not done them 


justice, will owe whatever justice is done 


them to the distinct places given them 
/in Mr. Kinglake’s book. 


We know not 
what Lady Raglan may think; but, as 
readers of Mr. Kinglake’s History, we assert, 
without fear of contradiction, that Lord Rag- 


lan never would have been to the British | 
| memory that definite, noble figure which he 
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is now secure of being, but for Mr. Kinglake’s 
close yision of him, and the elaborate care 
with which he has reproduced his impression. 
Sir Francis Head tries to make fun of the 
picture of the author of ‘‘ Eothen” riding 
on his noisy pony into the presence of Lord 
Raglan and his staff on that morning of 
the battle of the Alma, when Lord Raglan, 
having his attention drawn, in the midst of 
other things, to this apparition of a civilian 
so out of his element, asked who he was. 
Little did Lord Raglan then think, moans 
Sir Francis Head, that, in showing politeness 
to Mr. Kinglake, he was showing politeness 
to the man who in ten years was to, &c.! 
Pshaw! The Crimean War may have been 
a great thing; but the ‘History of the 
Crimean War” is not nothing. Lord Raglan 
and his staff may have been important men ; 
but the man who rode in among them on his 
pony was probably quite capable of taking 
the measure of them; and, if his craft was 
not to fight, but to look on and describe the 
fighting and the men who fought, it is not 
for Literature at least to sneer at that as an 
inferiority. But what can be expected of a 
critic who winds up his attack on Mr. King- 
lake with a paragraph like this ?>— 

An ordinary scribe, provided he keeps within 
the limits of the law, may, if he thinks fit, write 
evil of any one. But Mr. Kinglake has the honour 
to be a member of the English bar, “the integrity” 
of which, by Erskine, and by other still higher 
authorities, has been defined, “ The fidelity—ruat 
celum—of a counsel to his client, however guilty 
or however poor.’ On studying the brief, there- 
fore, which he received from Lady Raglan, retain- 
ing him by a large literary and pecuniary profit 
for the affectionate object she naturally had in 
view, will not the English bar, to a man, rise up, 
and with unmistakeable firmness declare to Mr. 
Kinglake—Ist. That before he came into court he 
ought to have admonished his client that the mass 
of evidence she had given him would elicit an 
unfavourable verdict. And 2nd. That on his de- 
termining to conceal from her this danger, he acted 
diametrically againt the principles of his profes- 
sion, in travelling beyond the limits of his case to 
collect evidence; and most especially in coming 
forward himse/f as an eye and ear witness, to gain 
—as by eloquence and ingenuity he has gained— 
sentence against the object of his client ? 


Nothing more mean than this about Litera- 
ture has ever been written by a literary man. 
A distinction is drawn between the ‘ ordi- 
nary scribe” and the scribe who has also the 
honour to be a barrister; and the distinction 
is defined as consisting in this, that the higher 
scribe, if he is writing a history, and has ma- 
terials put into his hands, will naturally be- 
have as if he had got a brief, and either 
write up his client or resign his brief! Fie ! 
Sir Francis Head! 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
DEAN MILMAN’S HISTORY OF THE 
JEWS. 

The History of the Jews. By Henry Hart Mil- 


men, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. (Murray.) 


HE publication of this book at the present 
moment may suggest the thought that, 


present discussions on early Jewish history. 
Far from it. It has long been known that 
Dr. Milman has been preparing a new edi- 


| tion of the work which appeared thirty years 


ago in ‘‘ Murray’s Family Library.”’ Strange 


' to say, it was then the only history of the 


Jews in English; stranger still, perhaps, 
During the interval a considerable 


and Jewish authors, have been published, 
chiefly in Germany, on different parts of the 
subject; and it is needléss to say that Dr. 
Milman has availed himself of them. As 


the result, he has not much expanded the 
, early history, but has considerably enlarged 


the later history. No better proof could be 


' . . . 
given that the book aspires to a place in 


historical and not controversial literature. 
sut, of course, in republishing his book, 
Dr. Milman could not ayoid — indeed, it 
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would not have been right to seek to avoid— 
noticing the present discussions. Some re- 
marks on particular points, such as the age 
of the book of Deuteronomy, will be found 
scattered in the notes. But the chief notice 
is in a preface, ‘“‘ written with reluctance, 
and from an imperious sense of duty.” This 
preface is well worth reading. Dr. Milman 

with authority. He is one of the 
acknowledged leaders of the liberal party in 
the Church of England. It is no secret in 
society that men of widely different views 
from his own will hear from him what they 
will not listen tofrom others. His ‘‘ History 
of Latin Christianity ” has redeemed English 
literature from the reproach of haying no 
Church history. He is a learned dean. 
Deaneries and learning go together, at all 
events, in idea; andhe has honourably fulfilled 
the bargain attached in common estimation to 
the possession of his office. Nothing carries 
more weight among us than such a reputa- 
tion. Then he is brave. Throughout life he 
has expressed his opinions at the risk of 
Lt ye enon At the same time, no one can 
say that he has carelessly sown, broad-cast, 
doubtful speculations. The speculations pre- 
sented themselves in the course of his re- 
searches. And now, in his old age, he finds 
his younger contemporaries keenly discussing 
questions which attracted his attention in 
early life, though neglected by his own gene- 
ration. On these grounds his remarks deserve 
careful attention. 

The views adopted by the author in early days 
he still conscientiously maintains. These views, 
more free, it was then thought, and bolder than 
common, he dares to say not irreverent, have been 
his safeguard during a long and not unreflective 
life against the difficulties arising out of the 
philosophical and historical researches of our 
times; and from such views many, very many, 
of the best and wisest men whom it has been his 
blessing to know with more or less intimacy, have 
felt relief from pressing doubts, and found that 
peace which is attainable only through perfect 
freedom of mind. : : ° ° : . 

If on such subjects some solid ground be not 
found on which highly educated, reflective, read- 
ing, reasoning men may find firm footing, I can 
foresee nothing but a wide, a widening, I fear an 
irreparable, breach between the thought and the 
religion of England. A comprehensive, all-em- 
bracing, truly Catholic Christianity, which knows 
what is essential to religion, what is temporary 
and extraneous to it, may defy the world. 
Obstinate adherence to things antiquated, and 
irreconcileable with advancing knowledge and 
thought, may repel, and for ever, how many I 
know not, how far, I know still less. Avertat 
Deus omen! 


There is, as classical scholars know, a 
great temptation to dwell unduly on the 
origin of institutions. Jewish history is now 
being put into the crucible into which Greek 
and Roman history have been put. The 
process adopted is much the same; and, we 
must add, the lessons taught by the experi- 
ments in the latter cases are not sufficiently 
applied to the former. We had volumes 
ge volumes about the Pelasgi and Etrusci, 
ill the certain facts of ancient history were 
nearly forgotten in the controversies about 
their migrations. It bids fair to be the 
same with the Pentateuch. The hopelessness 
of these controversies has taught classical 
scholars that the proper method is to begin 
with the study of institutions as seen in 
times undoubtedly historical. Not only is 
the study more interesting and more pro- 
ductive of sure results, but often more 
light is thrown back from the institutions 
themselves upon the earlier times in which 
they originated than from all the attempts 
to frame conjectural history out of inexplic- 
able and irreconcileable statements in legends 
and poetry. In Jewish history, a critical 
study more accurate than formerly has 
raised a number of questions about which 
henceforth only the sanguine and the ignorant 
can be dogmatic. But the admission of this 
uncertainty is not so easy as it looks. It 
meets with obstacles, powerful though 
different. Here it unfortunately wounds a 


widely-spread — sentiment, because it 








sweeps away conc 


usions which the neglect 


x - = 


of criticism has allowed to pass current for | property, that of Naboth’s vineyard, is selected as 
religious truths; while in Germany the love | the worst crimgof a tyrannical King s and, in the 


of criticism goes hand in hand with the 
‘passion for making history without his- 
torical materials ;” and not unfrequently the 
very writer who has destroyed some ‘“‘ domin- 
ant theories’ endeavours to compensate for 
this by constructing theories of his own ‘‘ on 
the most arbitrary conjecture,” and assertin 
‘those theories with as much certitude an 
even intolerance, contemptuous intolerance, 
as the most orthodox and conservative 
writer.” The following sentences on this 
subject are very sensible : 

I confess that I have not much sympathy for 
this, not making bricks without straw, but making 
bricks entirely of straw, and offering them as solid 
materials. If I have nothing but poetry, I am 
content with poetry; I do not believe in the 
faculty of transforming poetry into history. I 
fear that on some subjects we must be content to be 
ignorant ; when facts and characters appear only 
in a loose, imaginative dress, we cannot array them 
in the close and symmetrical habiliments of his- 
toric times. I fully appreciate what I may call 
the sidelights thrown on history by the wonderful 
discoveries in ethnology and the science of lan- 
guage. But, when I am reduced to conjecture 
(and that is not seldom), I submit to conjecture. I 
claim not greater authority than more or less of 
probability. I retain firmly what I hold to be 
history ; but, where history is found only in what 
I may call a less historic form, though it may no 
doubt contain much latent history, when I cannot 
fully discriminate how much, I leave it in its 
native form; I attempt not to make it solid and 
substantial history. 


In dealing, however, with the Jewish 
institutions, we are dealing with substantial 
history. 
in saying that the actual working of these 
institutions is a more important subject of 
study than the date of the present form of 
the code of laws in the Pentateuch, or the 
exact circumstances under which the diffe- 
rent portions found their way into the code. 
‘‘The Jewish nation is one of the families of 
mankind ; their history is part of the world’s 
history.” 
their polity was remarkable. It is the duty 
of the historian to put the character and the 
polity side by side. Dr. Milman has done 
so. From the first migration into Palestine 
to the close of the brilliant struggle with the 
Romans the Jews displayed two leading 
characteristics—an ardent love of freedom 
and a passionate attachment to their soil and 
country. ‘They were freemen in the midst of 
despotic powers. There was no “ sacerdotal 
aristocracy,” no ‘‘ tyrannical caste.” First 
among the institutions which gave this 
strength to their character stands the stern 
monotheism, which grew more and more 
antagonistic to the heathen world as time 
wenton. And next, undoubtedly, comes their 
system of tenures. They were a nation of 
small proprietors. They have furnished the 
sentence adopted as the description of the 
ideal of that life: ‘‘ Every man shall dwell 
under his vine, and under his fig-tree.”” We 
have not space to follow out the legislation 
on the subject; but, to put the matter shortly, 
the law of succession produced a great sub- 





division of land; the law of the year of | 


Jubilee prevented estates going out of the 
family. 

This remarkable Agrarian law secured the 
political equality of the people, and anticipated 
all the mischief so fatal to the early republics of 
Greece and Italy—ihe appropriation of the whole 
territory of the state by a rich and powerful 
landed oligarchy, with the consequent convulsions 
of the community from the deadly struggle between 
the patrician and plebeian orders. Inthe Hebrew | 
state the improvident individual might reduce 
himself and his family to penury or servitude, but 
he could not perpetuate a race of slaves or paupers. 
Every fifty years God, the King and Lord of the 
soil, as it were, resumed the whole territory, and | 
granted it back in the same portions to the 
descendants of the original possessors. . . . . 
Thus the body of the people were an independent 
yeomanry, residing on their hereditary farms, the | 
boundaries of which remained for ever of the same 
extent ; for the removal of a neighbour’s land-mark 
was among the crimes against which the law ut- 


decline of the state, the prophets denounce, with 
| their sternest energy, this violation of the very 
basis of the commonwealth. In this luxuriant 
soil each man had the only capital necessary to 
cultivate his property to the highest degree of 
productiveness, the industry of himself and his 
sons. Hence large properties could by no means 
have increased the general wealth, ile they- 
might have endangered the independence of the 
people. 

Dr. Milman has not been in the East. 
This is to be regretted. A historian should 
see the country of which he writes. Geogra- 
phically, his descriptions become more accu- 
rate. The ‘“‘noble port of Ptolemais” does 
not convey to Englishmen, who think of 
Portsmouth and Plymouth, the idea of the 
exposed roadstead of Acre. But, what is 
more important, on the spot he sees the 
relation around the institutions and the 
natural features of the country. Dr. Milman 
would not have spoken so loosely of the 
‘*]Juxuriant soil’’—words applicable to the 
Valley of the Nile or to the Midland 
| Counties of England, but not to Palestine. 
| Parts of the latter are fertile; but there 
|is a laxge tract of wilderness and a back- 
| bone of barren limestone. The view from 
Avignon over the hills of the south of 

France gives the best idea of the hills of Ju- 
| dzea, And, like the hills of the south of France, 
| the hills of Palestine exactly suited the 
| garden cultivation of the small proprietor. 
They have many products in common; but 
the advantage is in favour of Palestine. The 
love for their properties is proverbially strong 





'among the small proprietors of the south 
There can be no want of reverence | 6 weg 


of France. And this fact offers the best 
explanation of the praises of Palestine found 
in the Bible, which are evidently the expres- 
sion of a national sentiment, but appear exag- 
gerated to travellers. The feeling was in- 
timately connected with the whole social 
system. A man’s plot was hisown. In many 
cases it had been reclaimed from the rock— 


; an iron-coloured plot of artificial soil set in 
Their character was remarkable; | } 


a belt of white limestone. It required con- 
stant labour. It brought forth olives, vines, 
pomegranates, almonds, peaches, apricots, and 
tigs—peculiarly the product of this garden 


| cultivation—under this labour. His land was 





| stand 


| Jews.” 


to him ‘‘ the glory of all lands.”’ 

We have followed the lead suggested by 
Dr. Milman at some length, because the 
tenure of land lies at the basis of all national 
institutions, and has not been sufficiently 
attended to in Jewish history. 

After the establishment of the monarchy, 
another institution grew up from a small 
beginning, but of very ancient date, also on 
the side of freedom. The prophets ‘ appear 
as a separate and influential class in the 
state.” 

Even setting aside their divine commission, the 
prophets were the great constitutional patriots of 
the Jewish state; the champions of virtue, 
liberty, justice, and the strict observance of 
the civil and religious law against the iniquities 
of the king and of the people. In no instance do 
they fall beneath, often they rise above, the lofty 
and humane morals of the ‘Mosaic institutes, 
They are always on the side of the oppressed ; 
they boldly rebuke, but never factiously insult, 
their kings; they defend, but never flatter the 
passions of the people. In no instance does one 
of the acknowledged seers, like the turbulent 
demagogues of the Grecian or Roman republics, 
abuse his popular influence for his own personal 
aggrandizement or authority. They endure, they 
suffer; they even, as tradition reports of Isaiah, 
are martyrs to their faith; but they aspire to no 


| office of state, they have no civil dignity; they 


alone, a separate and acknowledged 
power, but that power purely and essentially 


religious, yet without any sacerdotal dignity or 


authority. 
This love of freedom and love of soil sur- 


| vived the fall of the monarchy, and shewed 


itself in new forms. For two centuries after 
Nehemiah, where the Bible leaves us, “a 
thick curtain falls over the history of the 
In the next cent we have the 
wars of the Maccabees; and then we come to 
the Roman interference and Hered the Great. 


tered its severest malediction ; an invasion of family | Thus this intermediate period is obscure, and, 
B 
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where not obscure, is confused. But Dr. 
Milman has not, we think, made it even as 
clear as it might be made. Whitre events are 
confused and characters shadowy, the his- 
torian should bring into prominence the 
general movements of the age. In this case 
there were two. The first was a great emi- 
gration of Jews into foreign countries, of 
which the most remarkable instance was the 
colony atgAlexandria :— 

During this time another capital, hereafter to 
rise to a commercial, literary, in its way, religious 
rival of Jerusalem, was at least founded in Egypt. 
While in Jerusalem the great body of the nation, 
the proper nation, was wrapping itself round in 
its hard, impenetrable Judaism, the Alexandrian 
Jews were dallying at least with Grecian influ- 
ences, with which, in later times, they entered 
into treacherous alliance. The Jews of Alexandria 
probably spoke in Greek, certainly wrote in Greek ; 
they translated the national Scriptures into Greek ; 
they allegorized the Mosaic system to bring it 
into harmony with the Greek philosophy. 

The second movement was the formation of 
a Greek society in Palestine, under the pro- 
tection of the Greek rulers. The Jewish 
love of country showed itself in the pilgri- 
mages to Jerusalem, and the immense 
offerings to the Temple on the part of the 
emigrants. The love of freedom showed 
itself in ved energy with which the national 

—‘‘the faithful’—opposed the part 
ea A to the Greeks, ‘‘ the wicked pownd 
who wished to make a covenant with the 
heathen.” In the contest, the worship of 
Jehovah was preserved at Jerusalem, while 
Greek colonies were founded along the coast 
and far into the interior, and the Greek 
language extended widely over Palestine. 
Later, the national party passed into the 
Pharisees, and their opponents into the 
Sadducees. The period is interesting, be- 
cause it produced the opinions and the 
society in the midst of which the events 
narrated in the Gospels took place. One 
result of these two movements has come 
down to us: the New Testament is written 
in Greek. 

We have no room for Herod and the Roman 
wars. These pages should be read at length, 
forthestory isof unflagging interest; and, with 
the exception of the chapters in Merivale’s 
‘** Romansunder the Empire,” there is, we be- 
lieve, no English history of the period. We 

ass at once to the last scene of the war, for 
it strikingly illustrates the love of freedom, 
of which we have spoken. We must abridge 
the account. After the destruction of Jeru- 
salem a body of men under a leader, Eleazar, 
took refuge in Masada, a fortress on an isolated 
mountain by the shore of the DeadSea. The 
Roman army followed ; and the defence soon 
becamehopeless. Eleazar told his companions 
that it was better to fall into the hands of 
Jehovah than into those of the Romans; and 
at his bidding they stabbed their wives and 
children, and then chose ten by lot to kill the 
rest. Next, the ten chose one to kill the 
other nine; and the last fell on his own 
sword. The Romans found two old women 
and five children to. tell the story—the 
only survivors of the 967 who composed the 

rrison. 

So fell Jevish freedom. In the reign of 
Hadrian there was a rebellion under Bar- 
cochab, the Son of the Star, which offers one 
point worth notice. Jewish history began 
with fabulous numbers. Dr. Milman says 
in a straightforward manner :— 

The more I study this question, the more 
strongly am I convinced that great abatement is 
absolutely necessary in the numbers of the 
Israelites, not merely for historic credibility, but 
to maintain the consistency and veracity of the 
sacred records. 


The national history closes with fabulous num- 
bers, recorded this time by a Roman historian. 
According to Dion Cassius, in this revolt 
580,000 fell in battle; and the multitudes 
who perished by famine and disease were 
beyond calculation. There is absolutely no 
connexion in ancient history between accu- 
racy in numbers and truth in facts. These 
numbers are giyen in historic times ; but they 
are impossible. Yet there is no doubt of the 














existence of Hadrian and Bar-cochab. Un- 
doubtedly there was a revolt and a bloody 
slaughter. The Roman general drew the 
ploughshare over the sacred soil; and Alia 
Capitolina was built on the ruins of Jeru- 
salem. The Jews were forbidden by an im- 
perial edict to approach within sight of the 
city. This edict gave rise to a custom still 
existing. It was modified afterwards so far 
as to allow the Jews, on payment of a fee to 
the Roman soldiers, to enter the city once a- 
year to wail. Now, on the eve of every Sab- 
bath, the Jews in Jerusalem collect at the 
spot where a portion of the outside wall of 
Herod’s temple still remains, and kiss the 
stones, and in the plaintive notes of Eastern 
chanting wail, ‘‘ How long, O Lord! how 





long} (To be continued.) 


| 
| 





MRS. KEMBLE’S RESIDENCE ON A 
GEORGIAN PLANTATION. 


Journal of a Residence on a Georgian Plantation | 
in 1838-1839. By Frances Anne Kemble. | 
(Longman & Co.) 

N RS. KEMBLE deserves the credit which | 

is due tocourage. Sympathy with the 

South is the fashionable creed of the day, | 

and would, indeed, be universal were it not 

for some lingering scruples in the public 
mind with regard to slavery. English- 
men are hardly yet prepared to admit 
that human bondage is a divinely ap- 
pointed institution. So a compromise has 
been come to, and a comfortable conviction 
has been arrived at, that the evils of slavery 
have been much exaggerated, and that the 
present struggle in America has no bearing 
upon the question. Any protest, therefore, 
with regard to slavery, any mention of the 
forbidden topic, is unpalateable to the pre- 
judices of the hour. If Mrs. Kemble had 
been wise in her generation, she would have 
written a pleasing account of her Georgian 
life, dwelt fondly on the kindliness, grace, 
chivalry of the Southern planters, and expa- 
tiated on the good humour and affectionate 
disposition of their sable dependents. Her 
book would have been welcomed as an inde- 
pendent testimony to the truth of the popular | 
faith, and would have received the applause 





due to those who speak pleasant things. The 
authoress, however, has preferred truth to 
fiction, and has written the most outspoken | 
damning record against slavery that we have | 
read for many years past. 

Sympathizers with the ‘peculiar institu- | 
tion” may, indeed, impu the truth of | 
Mrs. Kembie’s assertions ; Sut they cannot | 
deny her authority. It was constantly al- | 
leged against Mrs. Beecher Stowe, not 
without reason, that she was describing a 
state of society of which she knew nothing | 
except by hearsay. Now no charge of this | 
kind can be brought against our authoress. | 
She married a slave-owner; and went to live 
upon his plantation in Georgia, with no 
greater prejudice against slavery than any 
woman bred in England a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago was likely to feel. What she saw 
and heard there she has related in a journal 
kept at the time. 

It happens thus that ‘‘ Residenct in Geor- 
gia” is a painful book to read. Every now 
and then the rich artistic talent of the lady, 
whose name is associated with the last glories 
of the English stage, comes forth and yents 
itself in glowing descriptions of the — 
tropical scenery amidst which she lived. 
But, as a rule, her book is a sombre record of 
misery and degradation and cruelty. She 
saw slavery, indeed, under favourable aus- 
pices. Her husband was reckoned a very 
kind master; and his plantation was consi- 
dered a model one. Even the most ardent 
advocates of the South do not assert that 
slavery has improved within the last score of 
years. On the contrary, we are clearly as- 
sured that the!meddling of the Abolitionists 
has rendered the condition of the slaves 
worse than it was before. There is, there- 
fore, every reason to believe that the con- 
dition of society in the plantations was 


such as Mrs. Kemble has described it, till 
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the war broke out and dealt a death- 
blow to the whole slave-system. We would 
urge every one of our readers, therefore, 
to read Mrs. Kemble’s book through and 
through, and try and realize from it what 
the society of the South really was. Take 
this fact, for instance. We hear it constantly 
urged that the rapid increase of the* slave 
population is a proof of its physical comfort. 
Now Mrs. Kemble points out, from her own 
observation, that slave women have an extreme 
inducement to bear children, as the fact of doin 

so diminishes the amount of labour roquitel 
of them, and secures them the enjoyment of 
certain small luxuries. Even if a slave 
woman is’ disposed to be faithful to a mar- 
riage which has not proved very fertile, 
the overseer urges her, by irresistible argu- 
ments, to form a liaison of a more productive 
character. Yet, though the number of births 
on a slave plantation is thus artificially in- 
creased the proportion of deaths is enormous. 


| This is the narrative of one day’s visits from 


different female slaves, who came to ask Mrs. 
Kemble for some small fayour :— 

* Judge,” she says, “from the details I now 
send you; and never forget, while reading them, 
that the people on this plantation are well off, 
and consider themselves well off, in comparison 
with the slaves on some of the neighbouring 
estates. 

“ Fanny has had six children ; all dead but one. 
She came to beg to have her work lightened in 
the field. 

* Nanny has had three children; two of them 
are dead. She came to implore that the rule of 
sending women into the field three weeks after 
their confinement might be altered. 

* Leah, Ceesar’s wife, has had six children; three 
are dead. 

** Sophy, Lewis’s wife, came to beg for some old 
linen: she is suffering fearfully ; has had ten chil- 
dren; five of them are dead. The principal 
favour she asked was a piece of meat, which I 
gave her. 

** Sally, Scipio’s wife, has had two miscarriages 
and three children born, one of whom is dead. 
She come complaining of incessant pain and weak- 
ness in her back. This woman was the mulatto 
daughter of a slave called Sophy by a white man 
of the name of Walker, who visited the planta- 
tion.” 

And so on—name after name. After read- 
ing the book through we seem to have been 
perusing the register of a prison. Not a 
day passes without some case of flogging or 
punishment. We have no Uncle Toms or 
Topsies to enliven the scene; and, on the 
other hand, we haye no Legrees or St. Clairs. 
The instances that Mrs. Kemble quotes of 
barbarous punishments are very few. If the 
reader, indeed, likes horrors, here is one 
which may perhaps satisfy his curiosity :— 

After my return home I had my usual evening 
reception, and, among other pleasant incidents 
of plantation life, heard the following agreeable 
anecdote from a woman, named Sophy, who came 
to beg for some rice. On asking about her husband 
and children, she said she never had any husband; 
that she had two children by a white man em- 
ployed at the mill on the rice island ; she was in 
hospital after the birth of the second child she 
bore thisman ; and, at the same time, two women, 
Judy and Sylla—of whose children Mr. K 
(a late overseer) was the father—were recovering 
from their confinements. It was not a month 
since any of them had been delivered, when Mrs. 
K came to the hospital, had them all three 
severely flogged—a process which she personally 
superintended—anc then sent them to Five 
Pound—the swamp Botany Bay of the plantation— 
with further orders to the drivers to flog them 
every day fora week. Sophy went on to say that 
Isaac was her son by driver Morris, who had 
forced her while she was in her miserable exile 
at Five Pound. 


But of these sensation stories there is little 
to be found in these pages. The whip is the 
discipline by which duty was enforced on this 
model plantation ; and it appears to have been 
used daily as a matter of business, not of 
revenge. ‘The slaves seem to have felt that 
it wasallin theday’s work; and, exceptin cases 
of unusual severity, they hardly complained 
of the punishment. As long as they were not 
tied up by the hands, so that their feet were 
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und, they thought themselves to 
reine ane” And the account which 
Mrs. Kemble gives of the slave character 
appears to us to bear only too fatal a testi- 
mony to the truth of these stories. To her 
they seemed raised tay little above brutes. 
Abjectly degraded as °v were, cowed and 
demoralized, living like beasts and treated 
as beasts, and burdened with a miserable 
hopeless consciousness of their own degrada- 
tion—of the humanizing influence of slavery 
she found no trace whatever. * 

Every now and then religion, in a queer, 
strange way, had taken hold of these poor 
creatures’ minds, and given them a fantastic 
faith in a better world, where there was to be 
no more “licking ;” but, with this exception, 
she could perceive no evidence of their 
having benefited morally by their transpor- 
tation from Africa; while physically they 
had obviously degenerated. Anything sadder 
than the record of Mrs. Kemble’s efforts to 
ameliorate the condition of her husband’s 
slaves cannot well be imagined. All 
her kindness and courage, and fearless 
English resolution, failed to overcome the 
insuperable difficulties of her position. Re- 
luctantly she came to the conclusion that her 
attempt to benefit these human chattels was 
a cruel kinduess, and that slavery is an evil 
which may be extirpated, but admits of no 
improvement. These remarks of course ap- 
ply to the field hands, not to the house ser- 
vants. | 

Before we part with Mrs. Kemble we must 
call attention to a story which possesses an 
incidental importance of its own. Our 
readers can hardly haye forgotten the fa- 
mous Anne Smith hoax which the 
Times—not haying then espoused the 
cause of the South—gave circulation to. 
To those who have forgotten the subject it 
will be enough to say, that the Zimes cor- 
respondent gave an account of a most 
brutal duel which he witnessed in the cars 
of a Georgian railroad. The story created a 

eatsensation; and its truth was indignantly 

enied by a number of influential persons in 
the state of Georgia, who even went so far 
as to assert that no duel hadever been known 
to take place in the state within their re- 
collection. Now, as a commentary on the 
Anne Smith story, we would quote the 
following, which Mrs. Kemble youches for 
as having happened during her residence 
in Georgia, the actors in it being near neigh- 
bours and acquaintances of her own. ‘The 
two families of H and W had estates 
bordering on each other; a quarrel arose 
between them on the subject of the frontier ; 
and Dr. H-—~— and Mr. W—— published a 
challenge in the local papers to the following 
effect— 


That on the person of each combatant there is to 
be affixed a white paper or mark, immediately above 
the region of the heart, as a point for direct aim ; 
and whoever kills the other is to have the privilege 
of cutting off his head and sticking it up on a pole 
on the piece of land which was the origin of the 
debate. 


Mrs. Kemble naturally enough looked upon 
this challenge as a joke in bad taste, and 
notices it as such in a letter to the lady to 
whom her journal is addressed. <A few days 








afterwards, however, she thus reveals the | 


sequel :— 
That horrid tragedy with which we have been 





threatened has been accomplished, and apparently | 


without exciting anything but the most passing 


and superficial sensation in this community. | 


The duel between Dr. H. and Mr. W 
did not take place; but an accidental encounter 
in the hotel at Brunswick did, and the former 
shot the latter dead on the spot. He has been 








brought home and buried here in the little church 


close to his mother’s plantation ; and the murderer, 
even if he is ever prosecuted, runs no risk of 
finding a jury in the whole length and breadth of 
Georgia who would convict him of anything. It 
is horrible. 


These last words apply, in our mind, to the 
whole state of society which Mrs. Kemble 
depicts. The book should be read by every- 
one who believes in Southern chivalry. 


| 


| 
i 


PHILIP OF KONIGSMARKT AND 
OTHER POEMS. 


Philip of Kénigsmarkt, and Poems. By Maresco 
Pearce, B.A. (Pickering.) 
STRAIN of power, rough and even fierce, 
but genuine, and sometimes musical, 
runs through the present volume. e do 
not care much, indeed, for ‘‘ Philip of Konigs- 
markt ;” which is a three-act drama on the 
tragic story of the unlawful love of Sophie 
Dorothée, the wife of the Crown Prince of 
Hanover, afterwards George I. of England. 
Mr. Pearce has constructed his own version 
of the story. Philip, with him, is not the 
blackguard that history paints him, but a 
poetical hero, who has loved the Princess 
truly from his boyhood, The Princess, wedded 
to a heavy German brute, also loves Philip ; 
but they are innocent in all save the fact that 
they love each other, and will meet to say so; 
and all the mischief is wrought by that hag, 
the Countess Platen, the mistress of the Crown 
Prince’s father, the Elector. She, having 
made love in vain to the matchless Philip, 
and being stung, in consequence, by the 
sprete injuria forme, contrives to bring about 
a last compromising meeting between Philip 
and the Princess, and to have Philip mur- 
dered by bravoes on her own fiendish account ; 
and the subsequent life-banishment of the 
Princess to the Castle of Ahlden is the bene- 
volent arrangement of the old Elector, per- 
fectly judicious in the circumstances, and 
agreed to willingly both by his son and the 
Princess. Thus :— 


‘ ELECTOR. 
My child, 
I do believe you innocent ;—and yet, 
After this full confession you have made, 
I cannot. hold you blameless. You have err’d 
Through too much loving ; and to such as you 
Shall doubtless much be pardon’d. But, mean- 
while, 
You cannot live with one you cannot love. 
You must not stay in Hanover, to be 
The talk of idle courtiers, and the target 
For poison’d shafts of irony, the toast 
Of drunken soldiers’ revels. You must go 
To where, in sorrow and in solitude, 
You may repent you of your fault, and ask 
For mercy at the throne of mercy. Therefore, 
If it be pleasing to the Prince, your husband— 


Crown PRINCE. 
Do with her as you-will— 


ELECTOR. 
My sentence is, 
That you be banish’d unto Ahlden Castle 
During our pleasure. Like you this, my son ? 


CROWN PRINCE. 
Ay, vastly well. And, if she stay at Ahlden 
Until I ask her back, she’s like, methinks, 
To tarry long enough. 


ELECTOR. 
Farewell, my child. 


We cannot say that we like either Mr. 
Pearce’s choice of a subject for his drama, or 
his treatment of it. There is a kind of blunt, 
coarse directness in the working-out of the 
story, as well as a childish simplicity in the 
way of conceiving it; nor is there any of that 
relief which sometimes arises, in the course of 
the poetical treatment of unpleasant themes, 


| from rich and keen imagination of the pas- 
sions 


ourtrayed, or from ingenious and 
subtle intellectual expression. The best that 
can be said for the drama is that it is read- 
able, as an absurd and straightforward ren- 
dering of an ugly bit of Hanoverian court- 
history, and not worse, as poetry, than some 
of the inferior pieces to be met with among 
the less-known of the old dramatists. 

Far better, we think, than ** Philip of 
K6nigsmarkt” are some of the pieces—mostly 
lyrical or in a kind of narrative-lyrical style, 
akin to that of the ballad—which follow in 
the same volume. There is real pathos in 
the piece entitled ‘‘The Artist’s Child’— 
describing the dying artist taking leave of 
his wife, and conjuring her not to bring up 
their infant-son to his father’s profession. 
He recalls his own boyhood, when, but 
for the praises of foolish neighbours, he 
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_might haye been happily bred to some 


| handicraft. 








“Ah, the boy is a genius, too good for the 
plough or the loom !” 

So they sent me off to the city to paint in a 
dismal room, 

That I peopled with ghostly figures, as the 


twilight died in the gloom. 


So I painted my first great picture, and made 
my first success ; ' 

And took thee, Mary dearest, to wife ; for how 
could I guess 

That the morning of joy must die in a night of 
bitterness ? 


And then our Mary was born, our child with 
the violet eyes, 

Deep and tender and true, as the dying light in 
the skies, 

Our darling, who under the turf in the far-off 
churchyard lies. 

And then our troubles began ; for Mary was 
ailing and weak, 

And we carried her down to the sea for a while ; 
but, ere she could speak, 

The angels took her away ; and we thought our 
hearts would break. 


Oh, it’s hard to work for fame, but harder to 
work for bread, 

When the heart is, oh so weary, and the hand 
is heavy as lead, 

And the eyes are dim with crying for a little 
child that is dead. ’ 


But the critics praised my work, though the 
patrons would’nt buy ; 

They said my painting was sad, my art was 
gloomy and high ; 

“ Give to us something cheerful and ‘light ;” so 
I said that I'd try. 


Cheerful and light! O God, or ever the grass 
had grown 

On the little mound of earth ; or the woodbine 
had cover’d the stone, 

Where our tiny flower with the violet eyes was 
sleeping alone! 


It fail’d, Mary, it fail’d, and I’m broken-hearted 
at last. 

I dare not look to the future; and I’m mad 
when I think of the past ; 

And the hand of death is on me; Mary, I’m 
dying fast. 

You'll be better off when I’m gone, dearest, for 
they'll be kind to you then. 

God! how sorrow has changed me, for you 
remember me when 

I wouldn’t have left my darlings to the mercy 
of other men. 

But poverty stifles pride, love; poverty stifles 
pride! 

Now I must leave you to God, and maybe He 
will provide 

Something for you and Willie, dearest, when 
I shall have died. 


But take him away from the palette, Mary, and 
teach him to plough ; 

And to eat, like Adam of old, his bread of the 
sweat of his brow. 

Anything better than dying as I am dying now. 


A certain harshness, it will be seen, mingles 
even with the pathos of this, and something 
of the same harshness or bitterness—we will 
not call it ‘‘ coarseness,” as we did in the 
case of ‘Philip of K6nigsmarkt’’—runs 
through most of the other poems. The theme 
of most of them, as if the author felt himself 
strongest in it, is a variation of that of 
**Philip of Kénigsmarkt’’—love denied, or 
parted, or thwarted by conventional rule or 
circumstance. Thus, in ‘‘Conyent Thoughts” 
a nun is made to express herself thus :-— 
Why was I born to miss 
The passions that other women know, 
The joy of loving, or even the woe 
That cometh of too much bliss ? 


And again, in another of the poems, one of 


| the speakers bursts out thus :— 


What are fashion and convention ? 
Bastard offspring of to-day! 
Love is Godborn, and eternal, 
And it shall not pass away! 
As the firmament is wider 
Than a suckling infant’s span, 
So the law of God is holier 
Than an ordinance of man. 
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* In these cases, where the utterance is so 
disa ably harsh and direct, the author 
ake, of course, vicariously for the cha- 
racters he is representing; but that this is a 
key of sentiment to which he himself strongly 
tends in his poetic mood is made evident by 
its recurrence in the subjects he has chosen. 
The longest pieces in the volume, after 
‘* Philip of Kénigsmarkt,” and decidedly the 
best pieces.in the volume, if we except ‘‘ The 
Artist’s Child,” are two entitled respectively 
‘‘ The Puritan’s Daughter” and ‘‘ Margaret;” 
and in both of these the key or theme is that 
mentioned. 
‘*The Puritan’s Daughter” is a story of the 
daughter of a stern Puritan squire in the 
time of the Civil Wars, obliged by her father 
to marry a Puritan minister, in order to save 
from the scaffold her lover, a young cavalier. 
The father dies; and the Puritan minister 
and his wife—his wife only in name, for she 
detests him, and has vowed a yow against 
him—emigrate to America in a Puritancolony. 
So there we dwelt together, 
+ In a log-hut, he and I, 
With each a heart as cold and dull 
As the river that wander’d by. 
We pass’d for a woxchy couple, 
A motel Purita. pair ; 
They call’d us the “ godly man and wife,” 
Though all were godly there. 
How I hated the life I led, 
And long’d for the moment when 

I could flee to the great dark woods, and die, 
Or live with the wild red men! 

I could weep to the solemn river, 
Or under some giant tree ; 

But I could not weep in my husband’s home, 
That home that was hell to me! 


A bitter and gloomy race! 
With terrible oaths they swore 
They would drive the heathen out of the land, 
As the Jews had done before. 
With the Bible in their mouth, 
And the broadsword in their hand, 
They would sweep the cursed race, they said, 
From out the promised land. 
They would slay, as Joshua did ; 
And listen to no complaints ; 
For, “ the earth was the Lord’s, and all therein 
The heritage of his saints.” 
And ’twas true that the poor red man 
Knew neither to read nor think ; 
And ’twas doubtless just to rob him, and kind 
To teach him to pray—and drink! 
So backward, step by step, 
From their own wild woods they bore them 
By force of arms, or cunning of guile, 
As the Jews had done before them. 
But the poor red savage, who lack’d 
A Christian education, 
Bore all his wrongs, I thought, with a most 
Unchristian resignation. 
A cruel attack on the Indians is then 
described, and the actual running away of 
the wife from her detested husband when, 
in the elation of a feast upon the return of 
the settlers from this foray, he has threatened 
and struck her. This run into the woods is 
the means of saving her life ; for the Indians, 
retaliating by a secret attack on the Puritan 
settlement, slay all, her husband included. 
She is found in the woods by her old lover, 
who has been a buccaneer for two years, and 
has just arrived in the right neighbourhood 
at the nick of time; and the two, whom 
elective affinities have thus made real hus- 
band and wife, return to happy England. 
There is some originality, it will be seen, if a 
good deal of unpleasantness, in the conception 
of this story. | 
In “Margaret” we have still’ the same 
story of the elective affinities thwarted, but 
without the relief ofthe happy ending. There 
are two friends—one an artist, the other a 
poet and what-not—living in the same 
chambers in London. The artist, who is the 
hero of the romance, reminds his friend how 
they got tired of their dull life in chambers. 
We were sick of the old study, 
Where the plaster walls display’d 
Yards of canvas, all discolor’d 
With effects of light and shade. 





Where I sketch’d chaotic fancies, 
Never doom'd to see the light ; 

While you plann’d the famous system 
That should set the world aright ; 

Where we forged the bolts of thunder, 
Heralds of the coming storm, 

That should work the grand Millennium 
Of our socialist Reform. 

You would lead the world to Wisdom, 
By appeals to head and heart ; 

I would raise it up to Virtue 
By the aid of lofty art. 

We would sweep the mouldy systems 
To the limbo whence they are— 

Tremble, parsons, in your pulpits! 
Tremble, lawyers, at the bar! 

But the parsons and the lawyers 
Pass’d unconscious by the door, 

Heedless of the shafts we fashion’d 
On our dingy second floor. 


The two friends make an excursion to the 
country, and fall in with a nobleman, who 
makes their acquaintance, takes a fancy to 
them, and invites them to hismansion. ‘The 
author-friend returns to town in due time; 
but the artist stays to paint an ancient gate- 
way of the mansion, and to fall in love with 
the nobleman’s daughter. Betrothed though 
she has been from childhood to an earl’s son, 
she loves the poor artist; and they meet 
and meet, till the father one evening comes 
upon their tryst, and there is the natural 
explosion. Driven away with contempt and 
reviling, the artist goes to Italy, where, 
hardened to all the world, he leads a life of 
utter recklessness. In the midst of this life, he 
meets once more his Margaret, now the earl’s 
wife, and travelling for her health. It is but 
the meeting of a moment. They speak a few 
passionate words, and then separate—she to 
die of consumption, and he to return to 
England, and, after twenty years, revisit 
with his friend, the scene of his lost love, 
and, in the presence of the old gateway which 
he painted, rehearse the miserable story. 
Among the smaller poems is one entitled 
‘*A Fragment,” full of a harsh misanthropy 
which might have belonged to the artist of 
the above story, again living in lodgings in 
London, with more than the twenty years of 
bitterness between him and his earlier 
residence there. 
I sit at a window smoking, 
High over a seething street, 
Where the tall black houses echo 
The fall of a thousand feet. 
And the crowd, like a sightless giant, 
Beneath me staggers and reels, 
To the hum of a thousand voices, 
And the crash of a thousand wheels. 
And a thousand eager faces, 
Alike of the young and old, 
Hurrying hither and thither, 
In the frenzied fight for gold. 
And over the world are atoms 
As eager and fierce as these ; 
Climbing over each other, 
Like mites in a mouldy cheese ; 
And over the world there echoes 
The selfsame feverish cry— 
“ Let me but gather a heap 
Of guineas before I die!” 
Strange—for no gold can purchase 
A moment of life or health ; 
But the poor man dies in his poverty, 
And the rich man dies in his wealth ; 
And the work-house buries the poor, 
While the bones of the noble and rich 
Are swaddled in silks and velvets, 
Like butterflies drown’d in a ditch. 
Yet still they pick up money 
At the price of honour and blood ; 
And the poor man pockets with thanks 
The halfpenny flung in the mud ; 
And the rich, to be richer still, 
Will flatter, and cringe, and lie! 
Is it only to ride in state 
In a plume-deck’d hearse when he die? 
Bah! the moral is stale, 
Stale, and the dullest know it ; 
And to rave at the wealth he covets 
Is the réle of the hungry poet. 
Nay, but is death ennobled 
By an army of mutes in scarves ? 
And is life made better or happier 
By coaches and footmen’s calves ? 
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The reader will note the hideous cockney 
rhyme which we have italicized in the last 
stanza; but it is fair to say that we have not 
met another instance of such offensive sloven- 
liness in the volume. ‘There is, as we have 
said, and as the passages quoted will have 
shown, a strain of real power of a certain 
kind—though of a harsh and sometimes 
fierce, and frequently disagreeable kind—in 
Mr. Pearce’s muse. We detect a tone of 
Tennyson and other poets; and Mr. Pearce 
has been guilty of the folly of writing several 
piecesin the ‘‘In Memoriam” stanza—astanza 
older than Tennyson certainly, but which, 
now that Tennyson’s genius has made it his 
own, every sensible poet, not wholly bereft 
of self-respect, will carefully avoid, save when 
he means to offer an express imitation. On the 
whole, however, much in Mr. Pearce’s vein, 
liked or disliked as it may be, is his own. 
We know nothing of him save from this 
volume; and the amount of hope we might 
form from it would depend greatly on his 
age. If he is a young man, there is promise 
in his present harshness, and even in his 
inordinate tendency to particular and rather 
disagreeable forms of that great theme of all 
poetry and fiction, the thwarted elective 
affinities. 





A MISSING AFRICAN TRAVELLER. 


Erinnerungen an einen Verschollenen. Aufzeich. 
nungen und Briefe von und iiber Eduard Vogel- 
Gesammelt von seiner Schwester, Elise Polko. 
(Leipzig : J. J. Weber.) 

HIS little work does not profess to contain 

the scientific results of Eduard Vogel’s 

African explorations, nor does it pretend 
to be a complete biography of the missing 
traveller. Itis simply a collection of letters 
from and about Vogel, woven into a har- 
monious whole by the hand of his sister, 
who has added such incidents, anecdotes, 
and traits of character as are best calculated 
to furnish a vivid portrait of the youthful 
explorer. 

It will be remembered that in 1853 Vogel 
joined the Central African expedition, con- 
ducted and originated by Richardson, and 
recs poe by Drs. Barth and Overweg, 
two German volunteers, whose expenses 
were paid partly by themselves, Larrigg 3 by 
our own and the Prussian Government. Both 
Richardson and Overweg having fallen victims 
tothe climate, Barth, single-handed, extended 
the explorations over a vast tract of Central 
African territory. But, though an excellent 
historian, philologist, and geographer, he 
was not skilled in taking astronomical obser- 
vations; and it was felt that, unless a person 
were despatched competent to fix the latitude 
and longitude of the most essential positions, 
many of Barth’s discoveries would be shorn 
of their chief importance. The Foreign 
Office, when first sanctioning Richardson’s: 
expedition, had no idea of making it any- 
thing else than a commercial and political 
mission; and when, after the death of the 
promoter, the whole object of the enterprise 
had been changed to a purely scientific one, 
they did not seem inclined to offer a good 
salary to any competent person willing to 
risk his life in the service of science. Vogel 
no sooner heard of the difficulty than he 
volunteered for the service, merely receiving” 
from our Government the loose promise that. 
they would do something for him on his 
return. The authoress (p. 106) makes out 
that two of his most intimate friends, Dr. 
Petermann and Berthold Seemann, ‘ with 
whom he spent most of his leisure time,” first 





| put this idea into his head. Be that as it 


_may, Vogel started from London in Febru- 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ary, 1853, for Tripolis, safely crossed the 
Sahara, and, touching at Murzuk, pene- 
trated as far as Kuka, the capital of 
Bornu, on Lake Tsad. Thence he made a 
journey to Sudan, until then unknown, and 
effected w meeting with Barth, who was 
returning from Timbuktoo, compelled by 
the state of his health to go back to Europe. 
Once more in Kuka, after an absence of ten 
months and twelve days, enjoying excellent 
health, Vogel wrote a letter to his father—the 
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last ever received—in which he gives a sketch 
of his last journey, and informs him that in 
about twenty days he means to push on 
towards Wadai, and try to reach Wara. This 
was on the 5th of December, 1855. We know 
that in the beginning of the following year 
he left Kuka for Wadai. After this date 
there is no positive or reliable information 
respecting his fate, but there are plenty 
of rumours of an ominous character. All 
represent him as haying reached Wadai, 
and even Wara, the ago capital, where 
he was received by the Sultan. But here 
all agreement comes to an end. According 
to some versions, Vogel, though warned, 
was imprudent enough to ascend a sacred 
mountain, in consequence of which he 
was publicly beheaded — or imprisoned, 
as others have it. Again, some accounts 
tell us that one of the Sultan’s nephews 
coveted Vogel’s favourite horse, and, on the 
owner’s refusal to sell or exchange it, 
murdered him in ‘cold blood. But nothing 
positive is known—one story sounding as 
plausible as the other; and ardent hopes are 
still entertained that the enterprising traveller 
way be held in captivity, and may yet be 
restored to his friends, though not to his 
parents, both of whom having since died of 
grief, and in consequence of the constant 
agitation in which they were kept by the 
different accounts of their son’s fate. 

Though Vogel was a mere boy when he 
started on Iris African journey, and has not 
written much to bring his name prominently 
before the public, yet his loss was considered 
throughout Germany almost as a national 
misfortune. It was felt on all sides that 
one whom men like Humboldt, Bunsen, 
Ritter, ang Encke treated on a footing of 
equality was a genius whom the nation could 
ill spare. When, year after year, none save 
the most contradictory tidings reached 
Europe, the public voice loudly demanded 
that 4 national expedition should be sent in 
search of him. Ina country like Germany— 
Where the central power, reduced to a mini- 
mum, has nofundsfor such purposes,and where 
none of the different states of the confederation 
could assume the lead in the matter, without 
depriving it of all national colouring—this 
could only be effected by a committee of inde- 

endent gentlemen; and such was speedily 
ormed under the presidency of the most 
earn of German sovereigns, the Duke 

irnest of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. No sooner 
had it constituted itself than funds flowed in 
freely, every town contributing. It was the 
first instance of a national subscription to 
which Austrians and Prussians gaye as 
liberally as the rest of the Germans. The 
pecuniary means thus accumulated justified 
the despatch of a searching expedition of 
twenty scientific men, under the leadership 
of Baron von Heuglin, directed to pro- 
ceed from the shores of the Red Sea, by way 
of Massaya and Chartum, to Wara, the place 
where poor Vogel had disappeared. After 
enetrating some distance into the interior, 
it was thought desirable to separate into 
three distinct bodies, respectively commanded 
ty Baron yon Heuglin, Dr. Munzinger, and 

. von Beurmann. The two former seem to 
have become convinced that Vogel is really 
dead, and that all hopes of reaching Wadai 
must be abandoned ; but Beurmann, nothing 
daunted, by making a very circuitous route, 
had actually, according to the latest accounts, 
reached the borders of the state in which our 
missing traveller had disappeared. 

‘Vogel was one of those singular and gifted 
minds whose loss a nation may well mourn, 
and who, had his life been spared, would 
have become a leading man of science. 
Born at Crefeld in 1829, he went to Berlin 





/might have looked forward, and 


fayourite of a worthy but rather eccentric | 


man, the late Magister Hohlfeldt, at Leipzig, 
commonly called by the students the ‘‘o 
bear.” This gentleman was never known to 
speak to or walk with any one until young 
Vogel became his pupil. After that time the 
sour, cheerless man was altogether changed. 
He was now always in company with his 
favourite pupil, and in ro discourse with 
him about mathematical subjects. One fine 
afternoon they were walking together in the 
fashionable promenade, when, tothe Magister’s 
surprise, Vogel gave an altogether wrong 
answer to some abstruse question, and, 
pressed for an explanation, blushingly con- 
fessed that he had been much more inter- 
ested in looking at the eyes of some passing 
damsels than listening to the Magister's 
question. ‘‘Glass baubles, glass baubles, 
my dear boy !”’ exclaimed the mathematician. 
‘« Not worth looking at; it would be a pity 
to waste your precious time with such toys. 
Call on me to-night, and I will show you 
eyes better worth gazing at.” When Vogel 
made his appearance at the time appointed, 
he was taken to the observatory and intro- 
duced to the stars. ‘‘ Now then, my son,” 
said his teacher, ‘‘ look through that refrac- 
tor, and the poor glass baubles will no longer 
confuse you.” Vogel’s mathematical acquire- 
ments were speedily recognised by Encke and 
Luther, the former of whom impressed him 
intotheservice ofthe ‘‘ BerlinerJahrbuch.” It 
was at Berlin where he sent his first con- 
tribution to the Astronomische Nachrichten, 
and where he calculated, in conjunction with 
Luther, the elements and ephemerides of 
Parthenope, then just discovered by Gasparis 
at Naples, and, with Riimker, those of Lrene 
and other new planets. 

Having completed his studies at Berlin, he 
accepted a situation at Mr. Bishop’s Obser- 
vatory, Regent’s Park, where Hind was just 
then beginning to gather his crop of new 

lanets. Bunsen, at that time ambassador 


in London, and busy With his ‘‘ Hippolytus | 


and his Age,” took a great fancy to Vogel, 
and set him to work, if we remember rightly, 
on the problem whether the ‘‘star”’ seen at the 
birth of our Saviour was identical with a cer- 
tain comet recorded in Chinese Annals. Dr. 
Beke, the great Abyssinian traveller, was also 


amongst the circle of his friends, and got him | 


to go carefully over the observations made in 
Barenz’s ‘‘ Voyages,” which Beke was re- 
editing, and by which the extreme northern 
point of Nova Zembla was accurately deter- 
mined. Indeed, Vogel was of such restless 
activity, and, like Humboldt, required so 
few hours’ sleep a day, that his friends, in 
order to insure his company, had to set him to 
work at something or other when he came to 
see them. A difficult calculation, the writing of 
some magazine or newspaper article, a trans- 
lation—anything would do. He was a quick 
and excellent observer, and wrote with great 
facility. His style, sparkling with wit 
and humour, was always clear and elegant. 
He had an eye for everything; and his 
descriptions of English life and scenery are 
very graphic, and quite free from those blun- 


ders generally thought inseparable from deli- | 


neations of our island attempted by foreigners 
after first stepping on our shores. Such 
being the case, our faith in the truthfulness 
of his African sketches increases; and we 
verhaps 


| may still look forward, to a valuable and 


_ task; and we trust that her missing brother 


to finish the University studies commenced | 


at Leipzig. Though scarcely twenty, he was 
soon on intimate terms with Carl Ritter 
Humboldt, and the two astronomers Encke 
and Luther. 
he had studied at Lei 
and d’Aryest, engaged his chief attention, 
His sister tells an amusing anecdote how 
hg first was initiated into astronomy. Being 
# good hand at mathematics, he became a 


pzig under Kunze 


more complete account of Central Africa from | 
his pen than we haye as yet obtained from | 


any other source. 


Our thanks are due to Mrs. Polko for the | 


able manner in which she has executed her 


may yet be restored to her. B. 8, 





| MRS. NORTON’S ‘“‘ LOST AND SAVED.” 


Botany and astronomy, which | 


| 
} 


| 


| 





Lost and Saved. 
author of “Stuart of Dunleath,” &c. 
and Blackett), 

HERE are works of fiction, like solids, 
‘‘of three dimensions "*—to use the ma- 
thematician'’s phrase—and there are such 
works of one dimension, The former haye 
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something in them akin to the mystery of 
life and the many-sidedness of nature. We 
are never quite sure that we have exhausted 
them, or thoroughly fathomed the intention 
of their authors. The study of them has the 
same intricacy and interest as the observation 
of a strange society, or the analysis of a 
subtle character. 

The great fictions of the world all belon 
to this class, which, however, includes all 
gradations of rank. Shakespeare is the 
master-creator in it; Moliére and Cervantes 
have honourable, but lower places; De Foe, 
Fielding, and Le Sage sit still further down. 
Our own generation has furnished to it ex- 
amples of no small distinction in Charlotte 
Bronté, Miss Evans, and Thackeray. But 
Scott, delightful, healthy, various, and wrid 
as he is, does not belong to this region; or, 
if he sometimes reaches its outer confines, 
does not take up his permanent abode 
there. His fictions, like many books that 
have had immense vogue in their time, and 
have even retained great charm for other 
times than those in which they appeared— 
above all, his historical novels—are essen- 
tially of one dimension. The rare occasions 
on which he has asserted his rights to a 
higher place are all to be found in the 
novels of which the scene is laid in his own 
time. Books of one dimension give scope 
for a variety of power, and may create a 
reality and keenness of pleasure which dis- 
guise the. essentially thin and superficial 
character of their conception. But, when we 
have given full credit for this power and 
pleasure, in all its range and variety, we 
shall find that these books haye nothing in 
common with the multifariousness and mys- 
| tery of life. Their scope may be taken in at 
a glance; their significance drained in a 
| ngs reading. They may cover a wide 

surface of experience, whether of books, 
| manners, adventure, or outward nature; 
| they may have cleverness of plot, dramatic 
effect, picturesqueness, eloquence, music of 
phrase, happy selection of personages and 
vivid presentation of them. These merits 
may earn for them a well-deserved, even a 
_ world-wide popularity; and it would be folly, 
as well as injustice, to undervalue them. But 
| still books of this class, even books eminent 
| for these qualities, invariably leave a sense of 
| slightness and incompleteness on the mind. 
| 





We feel, whatever our pleasure, that it is not 
| a picture of life which hes been presented to 

us—that we have been assisting at no real 

analysis of character; not even at a dissec- 
| tion of that highly complex artificial struc- 
ture called society. 

Mrs. Norton’s new novel is essentially a 
book of one dimension. It would be difficult, 
indeed, to find a better illustration of what 
we mean by the classification we have indi- 
cated than Mrs. Norton’s ‘‘ Lost and Saved” 
and Miss Eyans’s ‘‘Romola.” Both treat 
substantially of the same theme—the love 
| of a sweet, devoted, and noble woman for 
a shallow, pleasure-loving, unprincipled 
| man. As Mrs. Norton manages her sub- 
| ject, with all her vividness of description, 
passion of language, and familiarity with 
the society she is depicting, in spite of 
her intense sympathy with her heroine, 
her equally intense scorn and antipathy 
for the base maxims, varnished manners, 
and hollow principles of ‘‘the world,” we 
find ourselyes in a gallery of shadows, 
without the substance or distinct lineaments 
of life, in whose fortunes and misfortunes, 
| joys and sorrows, sins and sufferings, hero- 
isms and basenesses, retributionsand rewards, 
we find it impossible—do what we will—to 
take a living interest. 

In all these points Miss Evans’s novel pre- 
sents an absolute contrast with her accom- 
plished sister’s. In ‘‘ Romola” the manners 
are remote, the scenery and personages un- 
familiar; there is a profusion of antiquarian 
scenery, machinery, dresses, and decorations, 
which is all the more wearisome because 
the human interest is so intense, In 
| Scott werare content to dwell on the 
details of a dress, the dishes of a meal, 
the ceremonial of a tournament, because the 
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picture of dress and manners is so bright and 
vivid and that of the, inner man of those 
who wear, feast, and joust, so slight, simple, 
andcommon. With all Mrs. Norton’s deter- 
mination to interest us in Beatrice, Mariana, 
and Helen—the passionate, impulsive, but 
pure woman, the saint, and the sweet excep- 
tion to the world’s selfishness—and in spite of 
her passionate scorn for the heartless, hand- 
some worldling, Montague Treherne—Mrs. 
Norton does not succeed in making any of 
the four a reality to us, so that we can enter 
into the story of their lives, joy with their 
joy, and suffer in their suffering, feel their 
temptations, or measure the depths of their 
fall. We are not at all made to understand 
the love of a lofty, pure, and devoted woman 
like*Beatrice for a shallow, selfish profligate 
like Montague Treherne, which is the corner- 
stone of the whole story. Miss Evans, mak- 
ing no attempt at any such manifest identifi- 
cation of herself with the joys and sorrows of 
her personages, and placing her creations in a 
world whose manners, interests, and social 
rules are only interesting for her and us by 
the eternal truths and falsehoods, conflicts, 
difficulties, and duties, which they involve, 
gives us such insight into the workings of 
contrasted natures in Romola and Tito that 
we can as well understand the attraction 
which brings them together as we can the 
deadly repulsion which sweeps them apart; 
that we can follow both through the battle of 
life (in spite of our contempt for the pleasure- 
loving selfishness of the supple Greek), and 
watch the parts which the ill-assorted man 
and wife take in the conflict, with much of 
the living interest which we give to real 
combatants whom we haye reasons for 
watching closely. 

This slightness and superficiality, of which 
we are sensible in the personages of Mrs. 
Norton’s story, extends to her materials and 
plot. Both are of the most well-worn kind, 
such as, however cleverly or effectively used, 
can hardly fail to leave a sense of thread- 
bareness, anda feeling of theabsence of any re- 
ference to first-hand or individual experience. 
The combinations of colour in the threads 
are so old, the machinery of the loom and 
the cards of the pattern have been in use so 
long, that the pattern must be trite and com- 
mon-place, whatever the brilliancy of the 
separate tints, or the deftness of the hand 
that throws the shuttle. Such, we fear, must 
be the conclusion of every one who brings to 
this novel an honest and unbiassed judg- 
ment, and any higher standard than that 
co Nee to the thousand-and-one literary 
ephemera of the season. We except, of 
course, minds youthful enough to be carried 
away by the eloquent and impassioned protest 
of the authoress against the falsehood, selfish- 
ness, and mock morality of ‘‘ the world,” or to 
be charmed to sympathy by the mere beauty 
and sufferings of Beatrice. The intricacy of 
some points—as, for example, the genealogy 
of the Caerlaverock family, and the provi- 
sions of the will under which. Montague 
Treherne takes the property—does not ma- 
terially affect the triteness of the story, 
of which we add an outline. Beatrice 
Brooke is the daughter of a gallant old 
Peninsular captain, who has, besides, a step- 
daughter (Mariana), by an Italian lady, 
widow of a brother officer. When the story 
opens, the father and Beatrice, Mariana, and 
a —— boy Owen are living happily to- 
ge er at Tenby, not far from Treherne 

ouse, the mansion of a certain Lady 
Eudocia Wollingham, a widow, the youngest 
and the beauty of seven sisters—of whom, 
when the story opens, the sole survivors are 
the second (snub-nosed, but sweet-faced and 
unselfish), who has made a mésalliance with 
a physician—Bertie Llewellyn; and the 
a gegen and fair, but diabolically 
selfish, a favourite of society, and a fiend to 


her household—the Marchioness of Upsdown. 
To the captain’s family, pic-nic-ingon thesea- 
shore,enter from his yacht Montague Treherne, 
nephew of the aforesaid sisters, and heir to 
the Earldom of Caerlaverock, but entitled to 
the bulk of the fortune that should support 
the title, only under the conditions of a will, 








of which we will not attempt to fathom 
the intricacies, but which, we will be bound 
to say—pace Mr. Gray, the lawyer of Mrs. 
Norton’s story—would not be upheld by Mr. 
Justice Cresswell. This will, in effect, while 
keeping Montague a minor: till twenty-six, 
under three dians, makes the bulk of his 
fortune contingent on his marrying with the 
consent of all his rdians and among his 
cousins—the daughters of the Lady Eudocia 
aforesaid—exclusively. Montagué Treherne 
is a type—of the superficial kind—of the 
handsome, spoiled, shallow worldling. He 
falls in love at once with Beatrice Brooke, 
whom he finds quite dyes | at Tenby, 
but not altogether so much to his taste in 
London, whither she accompanies her father, 
who has got involved in mining speculations. 
The venture turns out badly; Captain Brooke 
is the solvent man on the direction—he is 
‘‘ fired at,” arrested, and ruined. Montague 
Treherne, who has neglected poor Beatrice 
in the family troubles like a cowardly and 
selfish scoundrel, but who is a ge into 
continuance of his engagement by the efforts 
of his family to break it off, determines to 
coax the Earl of Caerlaverock, now at Venice, 
into consenting to the marriage, and for this 
purpose gets Beatrice despatched to Venice 
under the escort of Mrs. Myra Gray, the 
wife of a lawyer, one of his guardians. This 
Myra Gray furnishes a ‘‘ sensation” element 
to the story. She is an East-Indian half- 
caste; has, in years gone by, poisoned her 
first husband, an old civilian, that she might 
set her cap at the present Earl of Caer- 
laverock, then Governor of the Residency 
where her first husband held office. Mon- 
tague’s scheme fails; and he learns from 
the old earl, for the first time, the actual 
conditions of the will. Hoe then changes his 
game; induces Beatrice to elope with him, 
with the intention of marrying her at Trieste ; 
blunders into the Alexandria boat instead of 
that bound for Trieste; is prevented from 
effecting the marriage by the sudden ap- 
parition of the Marchioness on her travels ; 
nearly loses Beatrice from fever; and, in 
order to soothe her, induces a kindly doctor 
to personate a consular chaplain and read 
the marriage service over her sick-bed at one 
of the stations of the railway over the desert. 
On her return from this escapade—which by 
a series of chances remains unknown to her 
family—Beatrice goes back to her father, 
having promised Montague to keep the 
secret of their marriage—which of course 
she believes legal—till he is of age. But 
she is about to become a mother; her secret 
is discovered by Sir Bertie Llewellyn, the 
physician; and, to save herself from shame, 
she seeks Montague’s lodging, in order 
to induce him to ayow the truth to her 
father. She misses him; but finds a 
letter, in which he reveals to her the 
trick of which she has been the victim, 
Broken-hearted and stunned by the news, 
she gives birth prematurely, and in Monta- 
gue’s lodgings, to a boy. Her father and 
sister lose all trace of her. Montague 
wearies of his plaything, returns to old 
liaisons —one of which, with a_ certain 
Milly Nesfield, niece of Myra Gray, and 
a type of the finished coquette “du 
grand monde,” is given with considerable 
detail—and, at last, fairly abandons his poor 
victim and her child. She runs through the 
whole gamut of suffering—heart-break, 
poverty, all sorts of humiliation in the 
attempt to gain her daily bread; is reduced 
to death’s door with her child ; and is finally 
discovered by a benevolent law student, 
Maurice Llewellyn, son of the sweet-natured, 
snub-nosed sister of Lady Eudocia, and is 
restored to her family. Her child dies; she 
is sent abroad under the care of the 
Llewellyns, for the restoration of her health 
and peace of mind; and finds a new lover in 
the person of Ludovico Sforza, an Italian 
nobleman, betrayed by a wife he had adored, 
as Beatrice by Montague. Montague, who 
has in the meantime married a young Sara 
Wollingham, dies aboard his yacht, from the 
effects of poison, administered by Myra Gray 
that she may avert the discovery of her 
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kept back a letter from Maurice 

to Treherne, describing the suffer- 
Beatrice, by this death, is 
set free to marry her Italian lover; 
on her happiness the story closes. Its 
moral is the old one—the danger of obeying 
the impulses of passion. All Beatrice’s 
misery springs from her unadvised elopement 
with the worthless man whom she loves for 
his outside graces. It is not easy to see that 
any moral or lesson beyond this is enforced 
by the story, unless it be the harshness and 
hollowness of the world’s judgments on 
questions between man and woman. That 
there is abundance of picturesque writing, 
eloquent and passionate denunciation of the 
surface-moralities, lax tolerance, and cruel 
selfishness of society, no want of biting and 
clever observation of the world’s weaknesses, 
and a keen and hearty feeling of sympathy 
for the down-trodden and wronged, is no 
more than was to be expected in any noyel 
of Mrs. Norton’s. It was equally to be 
expected that the main theme of her denun- 
ciation should be the false footing on which 
the relations of the sexes are placed in the 
world, and the injustice of the world’s lenience 
tomen guilty of wrongs towards women, especi- 
ally as contrasted with the merciless-measure 
dealt out by society to erring women, who 
have not the skill to gloss over their sin, and 
fight the world with its own weapons. 

We have not space now to point out some 
reasons which go some way to account for 
the inequality of the world’s verdict in the 
two cases. But we so far agree with Mrs. 
Norton that we believe these reasons en- 
tirely fail in justifying the inequality of 
which Mrs. Norton so often and so feelingly 
complains. <A painful feature of this novel 
—because it bespeaks such a sad experi- 
ence—is the unvarying bitterness of its 
tone in describing the world of fashion. If 
Mrs. Norton’s picture be faithful to the facts, 
then, indeed, the inhabitants of this gay 
world must be more cruel, baser, and alto- 
gether more worthless than even the bitterest 
of its outside satirists has ever dared to de- 
scribe them. It seems as if indignation 
wrought quite as powerfully on Mrs. Norton 
as sympathy. Her most lifelike portraits 
are those which are inspired by aversion and 
coloured with hearty contempt, such as 
that impersonation of fat selfishness—the 
Marchioness of Upsdown ; or the companion 
picture of lean selfishness, Lady Eudocia ; or 
the hard, heartless coquette, Milly Nesfield. 
In comparison with these etchings, touched 
in with somewhat too free a use of the acids, 
and, hence, with some coarseness and heayi- 
ness of the shadows, the good people of 
the book look like shadowy sketches—pen- 
and-ink drawings dashed off with great 
cleverness and facility, but with no par- 
ticular concern on the artist’s part for 
either their force or fidelity to nature. 
The story suggests comparison with 
‘* Violet ;”” but Beatrice does not win a place 
in the reader’s heart by the side of the ill- 
starred danseuse, nor can Montague Tre- 
herne compare for a moment in power of 
conception or force of presentation with 
D’Arcy, the hero of that pathetic tale. 
Perhaps the truest, and certainly the most 
touching and loveable personage of Mrs. 
Norton’s story is the cruel, fat Marchioness’s 
unhappy souffre-douleur, Miss Parkes—the 
lady-companion — whose slavery is made 
so much worse than that of the maid-of-all- 
work by its careful exclusion of everything 
menial. With the exception of Miss Parkes, 
the humbler figures in Mrs. Norton’s gal- 
lery—for example, the sailors aboard Mon- 
tague’s yacht—are just asshadowy and unlike 
reality as its heroes, heroines, and fashion-— 
able supernumeraries. From what we haye 
said it must not be inferred that ‘‘ Lost and 
Saved” is not both an eloquent, a touching, 
and a readable story. But it will not, if our 
estimate of it be correct, sustain its author’s 
right to a place apart in the front rank of 
the novel-writing ruck, such as it is diffi- 
cult to believe she might not attain if she 
did full justice to the best of the many powers 


that she possesses. 
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THE LIFE OF AN EVANGELICAL 
PREACHER. 


Memoir of the Rev. James Sherman ; including an 
Unfinished Autobiography. By Henry Allon. 
(Nisbet & Co.) 

R. SHERMAN was bornin Londonin 1796, 

of poor but pious parents. In his boyhood 

he was apprenticed to an ivory-turner; but, 
the fervid religious spirit with which he was 
ssessed from his early years having inflamed 

Pim with a passionate desire to be a preacher, 

he welcomed a severe illness which released 

him from his engagement to his master, and 
prepared the way for his admission to the 

Theological Training College at Cheshunt. 

Ordained to the ministry in 1818, he spent 

about three years and a half as a preacher in 

the Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion, 
fixed to no particular charge, but supplying 

chapels in various parts of England. In 1821 

he became minister‘of Castle Street Chapel, 

Reading ; the congregation of which had 

seceded from the Establishment in 1798. 

After fifteen years at Reading, he removed 

in 1836 to London, as successor to the 

famous Rowland Hill in Surrey Chapel; 
and here he laboured and preached for 
eighteen years, one of the most popular of 
the Evangelical ministers in London, not 
connected with the Established Church. In 

1854 he unexpectedly resigned Surrey Chapel 

and became pastor of a Nonconformist con- 

gregation at Blackheath. He died February 

15, 1862, aged 66 years, all but a few days. 
Mr. Allon’s memoir of this popular and 

laborious evangelical minister 1s mainly, as 

he himself says, ‘‘ monumental—a record for 
the very large circle who personally knew 

and loved Mr. Sherman.” Because such a 

memoir has been written, ‘‘it does not 

follow,” says Mr. Allon, ‘“‘that the vain 
thought of the writer must have been that 
the world demanded, or will read it. It is 
enough if, in the circle of a good man’s 
home, or friendship, or church-life, it gratifies 
affection, and perpetuates the holy influences 
of personal association.” In these words the 
character of the book is not inaptly described. 
It is chiefly a ‘‘ monumental” biography— 
a book which those who knew Mr. Sherman 
of Surrey Chapel, and had strong theological 
and ecclesiastical sympathies of him, would 
like to possess as they would like to possess 
a portrait or a bust of him. The few inci- 
dents of Mr. Sherman’s life are duly re- 
corded; and his character comes out in 
extracts from his correspondence, and from 
some vague autobiographic pages which he 
wrote late in life, as well as from the affec- 
tionate and painstaking descriptions Mr. 
Allon gives of the sets of circumstances in 
which he successively moved and acted. 
But the incidents of the life are very 
few, and not of the kind to interest those 
readers of biography who seek for plenty of 
social or literary anecdote, or for stirring 
and varied modern adventure. Nor, on the 
other hand, was Mr. Sherman’s character of 
that kind which yields in a biography much 
of the interest that attends the spectacle of 
intellectual or moral struggle, and gradual 
and protracted culture. ‘Mr. Sherman,”’ 
says Mr. Allon, ‘‘ belongs to the class of 
~ ear} preachers of which, in modern times, 
itefield may perhaps be regarded as the 
ideal. Like Whitefield, he was too active a 
preacher to think very profoundly, or to write 
very extensively. . . Noclaim to intellectual 
eatness or originality is madeforhim. He 
reely and admiringly admitted the supe- 
riority of many of his brethren. His inner 
life was neither profound nor distinctive— 
it was simply intensely fervent. . . . He did 
not feel the stirrings and yearnings to which 
some active men have to do violence. He 
would have felt no relief in profound investi- 
tions. The sceptical doubt that comes of 


rooding thought was unknown to him. 
He looked at everything on its practical side.” 
In short, Mr. Sherman was, for forty-four 
years, a zealous and wonderfully popular 
preacher oforthodox Evangelical Christianity, 
of the moderately Calvinistic cast; and the 
story of his life consists of the ordinary 





domestic events and bereayements (he was 
twice married, and each time toa true help- 
meet), of records of his sermons to over- 
flowing audiences and of accounts of his 
dealings, pastoral and philanthropic, with the 
congregations to which he ministered, and 
with the elders, deacons, and other office- 
bearers who acted for these congregations 
and managed their affairs. 

The memoir before us does, nevertheless, 
possess elements of interest for those who 
may have no reason to care for it as a 
‘‘monument” of Mr. Sherman personally. 
It is one of those biographies—of which we 
have now a good many—that furnish ma- 
terials for the study of that interesting per- 
sonage of our modern English times, the 
earnest and popular Evangelical Preacher, 
and of the important social phenomena with 
which he stands connected. Moreover, the 
memoir, as Mr. Allon has written it, presents 
some curious facts and considerations relating 
to the History of Evangelical Dissent in 
England. 

Some of the organs of our higher literary 
culture have, of late, in their criticisms of 
Evangelical preaching and its most popular 
pulpit-representatives, been going on a wrong 
and unphilosophical, not to say a mean, tack. 
The incessant diatribes of the Saturday Re- 
view against Mr. Spurgeon are an example. 
Vanity, blatancy, and bad taste, wherever 
they do publicly appear, are fair subjects for 
satire, more especially where they are con- 
nected, with intellectual dogmas, with general 
views and theories of things, which the sati- 





intelligence of the time to haye outgrown. 
But—besides that Mr. Spurgeon seems to 
have proved, by his behaviour, that his critic 
has not taken the correct measure of him, 
even intellectually, and that there is a 
strength and toughness in him deeper than 
could consist with mere vanity, blatancy, or 
bad taste—is not the phenomenon of which 
Spurgeonism is a phase worthy of a more 
candid and sympathetic study, even from 
those who are far off from it in their own 
private philosophy, than can accord with a 
merely satirical spirit? What is that phe- 
nomenon? It is the phenomenon of the 
exceptional social potency at this day amongst 
us, as for any number of generations back, 
of what may be called the Pulpit-method, or 
the method of Popular Preaching, especially, 
if not exclusively, when that method is con- 
joined with the body of theological doctrine 
known generally as the Evangelical, or, 
within a narrower definition, as the Puri- 
tanical. MM is impossible, on an accurate 
survey of contemporary society, not to re- 
cognise this phenomenon. Science, phi- 
losophy, new views and theories, systema- 
tized or unsystematized, are drawing indi- 
vidual minds, by the score and by the 
hundred, in their train ;- and the total 
number of such minds is now vast. Here 
and there, too, individual clergymen of great 
personal power, not ‘‘ Evangelical” in their 
theology in the current sense of the word, 
draw after them, as by magnetic attraction, 
followings of kindred spirits from among 
our scattered men of culture, or mould to 
their views those with whom they are locally 
in contact. Somehow or other, however, it 
remains true that the great masses of British 
middle-class and poorer society are still so 
constituted and disposed that no spiritual 
functionary is so powerful among them, so 
| capable of large collective or of intense indi- 
vidual effects, as the fervid Evangelical 
preacher. The fact may be'resented, or it 
may be walked away from without resent- 
ment; but it is surely worthy of study. 
What is the great explanation of it given by 
Evangelical Christians themselves all know. 
Those who are not satisfied with that expla- 
nation are bound to seek reasons that they 
can deem sufficient instead. 
as these may occur to them—How much of 
| the cause of the phenomenon lies in the 
| inherent fitness of the matter or doctrine for 
those among whom it so visibly works ; how 
much in the method in use in such strenu- 
ous association with that doctrine—i. c., 
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rist himself repudiates and believes the best | 


the Pulpit-method or Preaching method; how 
much in any natural power, or power acquired 
by social usage, of the doctrine and method 
together to draw into their service the tem- 
peraments most fitted independently for action 
on the minds of the multitude’ Without en- 
tering here on these questions, we may point 
out how all ecclesiastical history confirms the 
fact of some intimate relationship between 
the so-called Evangelical system of doctrine 
and the full use of the method of popular 
preaching. During the prevalence of some 
systems of theology—as, for example, that of 
Laud—popular preaching was rather dis- 
couraged in comparison with acts of worship; 
whereas it was part of the nature and of the 
action of Puritanism to value popular preach- 
ing highly, to stimulate it, to let it lose 
at its utmost stretch. And, from that time 
to this, it has generally been the same in 
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| their incomes. 
; ; | question, what do you get ?’ 
Such questions | 


England. When Wesleyan Methodism and 
the more Calvinistic Evangelism of Whitefield 
burst reluctantly from the Church of England, 


| it was that there might be fuller scope for 


popular preaching; and, at the present day, 
it is chiefly among Evangelical Dissenters 
and in the Evangelical or Shaftesbury 
portion of the Church of England that the 
best-known specimens of the popular preacher 


' are found, and that the greatest attention is 
| paid to training in the preaching art. Hence 
| a peculiar, if a somewhat restricted, interest 
| for the general reader in such lives as this of 
| Mr. Sherman by Mr. Allon, and that excellent 

one of the late Dr. Leifchild by his son, which 


we noticed shortly the other week. Nothing 
strikes one more, in reading these lives, than 
the amount of matter there is in them about 
sermons and preaching—about the ways of 
preaching, the technicalities of preaching, 


| the difficulties and ups-and-downs of preach- 


ing; how to-day the preacher was weak and 
languid, and again, on another occasion, he 
felt an enlargement of power; and yet how 
the real effects did not always correspond 
with these sensations. Much of this—in- 
teresting even as pure matter of psychological 
and social science, but interesting in a more 
express manner to the anxious theologian 
and the ecclesiastic—is to be found in Mr. 
Allon’s life of his friend; in addition to 
which, however, we have in the same pages 
information as to the many other mad of 
activity that, along with preaching, go to 
make up the laboriousness of a zealous 
minister in a large city. Under this latter 
head the following is worth quoting :-— 

And yet preaching is but a comparatively small 
part of a minister’s work. His spiritual teachings 
from the pulpit are frequently, perhaps generally, 
exceeded by his instructions to individuals, who, 
in almost innumerable ways, seek or demand his 
counsels or comforts ; and often his conversations 
with anxious souls are of such glad or painful 
interest that they are more exhausting than 
sermons. And then there are crowded days of 
Bible-classes, and pastoral duties, and personal 
interviews, and committees, and boards, and 
public meetings, and lectures, and special sermons, 
and enormous correspondence, each involving 
labour which of itself might almost suffice for his 
undivided energies. So that reading, and domestic 
enjoyment, and recreation, save in a most hasty 
and incidental way, are almost unknown. The 
pursuits of the scholar are utterly out of the 
question ;—that is, if these various ministerial 
duties are to be dischdrged in any adequate 
degree. In these, as in many other things, a city 
minister must be content to “ become a fool for 
Christ’s sake.” Scarcely is Dr. Lindsay Alex- 
ander’s description of his own ministerial life, 
given in a speech at the Congregational Union 


| meeting at Aberdeen, an exaggeration :—“I am 


ready, without any beating about the bush, to say 
that we are all underpaid for what we do. I was 
talking lately with a London business-man, a 
successful merchant. It was about the time 
bishops were getting made, and we talked about 
He said to me, ‘ And, if it is a fair 
[ told him. ‘ Weill,’ 
he answered, ‘is that all you get?’ ‘ Yes; and, 
compared with what many of my brethren get, it 
is pretty fair.’ ‘And what do you do for that?’ 
I said I would enlighten him upon this. ‘In the 
first place, I compose and write what would be 
fully two pretty thick octavo volumes—about as 
much as any literary man, bending over his pen, 
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thinks of doing, and more than some do, in a 
year. In the next place, I have to do as much 
speaking every week as a lawyer at the bar in 
good practice. Then, in the third place, to do as 
much visiting as a surgeon in average practice 
would do. And, in the next place, I think I write 
as many letters as many of you great merchants 
do.’ ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘is yours an extraordinary 
case?’ I said, ‘Not at all. A man’s duties 


correspond with his sphere. But many of my | 
brethren do as much; some of them, perhaps, a | 


little more.’ ‘ Well,’ he said again, ‘they may 
say as much «s they please about ministers getting 
too much fer their work, but none of us would do 
half your work for four times your pay.’ ” 


! 
| 
| 


| says on this subject to have a bearing on 








The memoir before us, as we have said, is | 
interesting also on account of the light it | 


throws on the History of Evangelical Dissent 


in England. The education of Mr. Sherman | 


at Cheshunt College, and his association in 
the early part of his ministerial career with 
‘what is known as the Lady Huntingdon 


Connexion, lead Mr. Allon into a somewhat | 
curious retrospective narrative of Lady Hunt- | 
ingdon’s activity in founding chapels and | 


promoting preaching in the last century. Her 


relations to Wesley, Whitefield, and, at a | 
later time, to Rowland Hill, are incidentally | 


sketched ; and some specimens are given— 
in the form of letters of hers, rough and 
ungrammatical in composition, but almost 
Cromwellian in decisiveness—of the despotic 
md high-handed manner in which the pious 
and energetic old lady ruled her Connexion 
and rated preachers that displeased her. Here 
is one such letter :— 


To Mr. Luoyp, Stupent In CorNWALL. 


The style, spirit, and unhappy temper of your 
letter shocked me extremely. You have my 
directions to set out for college, where clothes and 
whatever you can want is ready for you. You do 
not suppose it needful for you, for a journey, to 
ride in this weather, that your new clothes should 
be provided for that purpose. If the people will 
not bear your expenses to college, I have wrote to 
My. Painter to let you have money at the usual 
aliéwance of one guinea for every hundred miles. 
Should your sentiments, which you hint at as 
being those of the Baptists, and as lately adopted, 
be as I suppose, you must mean to leave the Con- 


nexion, and perhaps you have chose thus to leave’ 


it by that most unhappy spirit each line of your 
letter abounds with. You must know your own 
resolutions best, and you know well none are re- 
éeived, or allowed to continue, when these prin- 
Giples are known. The just right you and all 
have to think and well understand for themselves, 
must cause these varieties in judgment; and as I 
Would not condemn any for their principles, so the 
same liberty we do expect; and while wishing 
well to all, preserving union and peace must be 
our point, and as the apostolic maxim must be 
ours, “Mark those that cause divisions among 
you, avd avoid them,” thus party-rage, abuse, 

al offence to any, loses all pretensions to the 
Christian profession; speaking the truth in love 
is the only wise and fit condemnation that should 
arise from followers of so glorious a Master. 
These limits cannot hurt you, and you have my 
free pardon for all those insults and abuses you 
have taken such profuse liberty in using. You 


see my direction to you in common with all others, | 


and my intentions to fulfil my engagements with 
you and them, or to part in peace when they 
choose to act inconsistent with their characters in 
that situation first chose by themselves, and so 
afflictive to me, while meaning to show every 
kindness in my power to all sent. This I should 
suppose must contain all things you can want for 
your information, and as due from your ever in- 
tended friend, 8. Huntrnepon. 


Another point which comes out in Mr. Allon’s 
book, and on which he dwells with some 
emphasis again and again, is the extreme 


| And we have never seen reason to doubt the 
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_ stations. 


go over politically, or on anything like prin- | with any Yankee book in such bad taste as 


ciple, to the ranks of the Nonconformists. Mr. | 


Allon, we should suppose, intends what he 


present discussions of Church-polity. The 
Church of Rome, he says, would have utilized 
and regulated, rather than repressed or ex- 
pelled, any such powerful and popular mis- | 
sionary movement within her body as that | 
led by Wesley and Whitefield. 





‘“WANDERINGS OF A BEAUTY.” 


Wanderings of a Beauty; or, the Real and the 
Ideal. By Mrs. Edwin James. (Routledge, 
Warne, and Routledge.) 


MAN; years ago we heard one of the 
I wisest Englishmen of his time talking | 
on the subject of books to a circle of young | 
gentlemen, amongst whom were several | 
actual, and more possible, critics. ‘* The 
first thing a man should do when he gets 
hold of a book,” he said, ‘‘is to ask | 
what is its meaning; what was it the> 
author was anxious to say to me and his | 
other readers? After you have satisfied | 
yourself on this pers you may go on to | 
question whether he has done his work well | 
or ill.” ‘* But if you fail to make out what 
he meant to say altogether—if you cannot 





get the least hint why he wrote at all—what 
then?” asked one of the circle. ‘‘ Why, 


then, the best thing you can do is just to let 
him and his book alone,” was the reply. 


wisdom of this advice; and have endea- 
youred, in our occasional wanderings along 
the thankless paths of criticism, to act 
in accordance with it. But there are 
books (more of them, we are sorry to say, 
every year) which entirely baffle our best 
efforts to ascertain their meaning, or to 
assign any reasonable ground for their exist- 
ence, and yet which cannot be passed over in 
silence. ‘‘The Wanderings of a Beauty ”’ 
is one of these. At first we were inclined to 
think we had hit upon the right clue when 
we came upon the reflections on marriage, 


which are elicited by the early sacrifice of f 


‘the beauty ” to a young gentleman addicted 
to drink, and afflicted with delirium tremens. 
‘Happy those countries,” exclaims Mrs. 
Edwin James, ‘‘ where divorce is permitted for 
other, though not slighter causes than infi- 
infidelity !” She does not, however, inform us 
for what other, and not slighter, causes than 
infidelity she would desire to see divorces 
granted in England. One is not inclined to 
throw stones at a woman who has had the 
misfortune to bear the name of Edjvin James 
for advocating easy divorce. But, as she has 
availed herself of the greater facilities 
offered in the land of her adoption, and 
has in fact ceased to have any legal right 
to that name, it is somewhat unfair that 
she should still use it for the purpose 
of giving an unworthy notoriety to this 
unworthy book. For, with every desire to 
look charitably at the books and motives of 


| and young daughter. 


_ leave her in her anguish, a slave amid slaves! 





all authors, especially of ladies, we can come | 
to no other conclusion than that this weak | 


and bald narrative has just been pitchforked 
together on the chance of its commanding a 
sale from a scandal-loving public by reason 
of the name on the title-page. The book 
may answer its purpose. It may very 
erdbebby be sold in large numbers at railway- 
sut we confidently predict that no 


| single purchaser will glance through it with- 


reluctance with which most of the later Dis- | 


senting bodies in England left the national 


Church, and the slowness withwhich they gave 


up the hope of being recalled into the body of 
the Church and passed over to Voluntaryism. 
Lady Huntingdon, while setting up chapels 
outside the Church of England, always re- 
mained herself a member of it; her Con- 
nexion, and the following of Wesley and 
Whitefield, would gladly have remained 


within the Church or returned into it had | ° 
the policy of the Church permitted them ; | 
and not till hie Jater years did My, Sherman | 


out owning that he never invested a shilling 
more unprofitably. 

The story, such as it js, is told by an old 
maid, the former schoolfellow and present 
humblecompanion of ‘‘the beauty.” That dis- 
agreeable heroine is, as stated above, married 
in the first instance to a drunkard, who dies, 
leaving her with an infant daughter. She 
next appears at court, where she sees ‘‘ the 


beauteous Duchess of Wellington, whose long | 


| dark lashes veil eyes whose lustre sorrew and 
disappointment have somewhat dimmed ; the 


' 





brilliant Lady Jocelyn; the queenly Duchess | 


Sutherland,” &e,!~ We aro in the habit of | 
sneering at the Americans for this kind of | 


coarse brute. 


the present work, for which we fear England 
is responsible rather than the United States. 

The ‘‘ beauty” picks up a follower, a Colonel 
Melville, at the Feuming-asth, and starts for 
Italy with her attendant old-maid biographer 
The following are fair 
specimens of the sort of talk about Italy 
thrown in liberally in this part of the book. 
‘‘ Beautiful city of my dreams! thou ‘ sea 
Cybele,’ rising from the blue waters of the 
Adriatic, with thy numerous palaces and 
countless spires, was it not to look upon thy 
loveliness as in a vision, that we pressed 
onward, and still onward, as the young lover 
to greet his beloved?” ‘‘O Garibaldi! 
hero of the lion heart, how long wilt thou 
‘‘ As we sipped our coffee or ate our ices, 
seated under the trees of this beautiful piazza, 
Evelyn” (the beauty) ‘‘ would declare that 


‘it was not possible to live at Venice without 


an amoroso ; and even my old-maidhood con- 
fessed that the soft voluptuous breezes, the 
dreamlike beauty of the city, the seclusion 
of the gondolas—all spake to the fancy of 
love, mystery, and romance.” 

It appears, however, that it was not ofly 
at Venice that the beauty found it impossible 
to live without at least one amoroso: she 
drives Melville away to India by flirting 
with the Count of Syracuse, who appears 
at a Florence fancy ball ‘‘to the utmost 
advantage as Lorenzo de Medicis,” and 
who is an avowed and open profligate. 
Then she gets hold of an Italian duke, 
while still corresponding with Melville, 
and plays fast and loose with him until an 
American spiritualist comes across her in 
Paris. She gets information from the other 
world that here at last is ‘‘ her true conjugal 
partner, or other self.” D’Arcy,is one of 
those who ‘‘can draw you, according to the 
degree of your sensitive nature, into his 
sphere as into a vortex.” ‘‘ Where this 
moral force is combined with magnetic in- 
fluence, or odic affinity, if you please so to 
term that irresistible attraction we all have 
felt more or less at times, then the fascination 
of such a being is irresistible.” D’Arcy dies 
of a feyer—actually dies, if words mean any- 
thing—and is raised to life again by the 
heroine, who imitates the Hebrew prophet, 
placing her mouth on the mouth of the 
corpse, her heart on its heart, and so 
on. In performing this miracle she 
takes the fever; and her young daughter, 
a girl of sixteen, is sent to nurse D’Arcy. He 
is informed by a certain spirit of the name 
of Lilian that she who has saved him from 
death is ‘‘his celestial bride.” He, having 
no suspicion of what had taken place during 
his illness, accordingly proposes to Ella, the 
daughter, who accepts him after consulting 
her mother. In order, it would seem, to get 
out of the way of temptation, ‘‘ the beauty” 
now resolyes on marrying, and accordingly 
writes off to the Italian duke to that effect. 
He responds, with regret, that, not having 
heard from her, he has already married a 
countrywoman who was going into a con- 
sumption for him. Sir Percy Montgomery 
(otherwise Mr. Edwin James) now appears, 
and at once makes up to the disconsolate 
‘‘ beauty,” who accepts him, and afterwards 


consults her daughter Ella, now a celair- 
_voyante, as to whether she shall be happy 
‘with him. The young lady gives a most 


decided answer in, the negative; her mother, 
nevertheless, marries the baronet, who, on 


their return from church, borrows a few 


hundred francs from her to pay his 
hotel bill, and, instead of making love 
to his wife, talks only of ‘‘his position, 
his future,” and otherwise behaves as a 
‘* But then,” his late wife 
goes on by way of comment, ‘‘ to be sure, he 
was turned of fifty; and, as Byron observes, 
rather than one husband at that mature 
age, ‘’Twere better to have two at five-and- 
twenty.’”’ A well-matched couple we should 
say, these two ! 

"They go ta America immediately after the 
marriage, Whore D'Arcy shortly delivers her 


thing, but we do not remember to have met | from the baronet, by disclosing the fact that 
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he has already one wife alive, in a lunatic 
asylum. The ‘ beauty” is all gratitude ; but 
declines to marry her deliverer, desiring to 
fit herself ‘‘ for the joys of angelhood”’ by 
putting off the ceremony till they shall 
meet in the spiritual world. And so the 
curtain falls. We have sketched the story 
to justify our very decided censure of this 
volume, which, but for its unspeakable dull- 
ness, would be as mischievous a book as has 
been published in England any time _this 
score of years. T. H. 








M. FIGUIER’S RECENT WORKS. 


La Terre avant le Déluge. Par Louis Figuier. 


Ouvrage contenant 25 Vues idéales de Paysages | 


de Ancien Monde, dessinées par Riou; 310 
autres Figures, et 7 Cartes géologiques colori¢es. 
(Paris: Hachette.) 

L’ Année scientifique et industrielle, ou Exposé 
annuel des Travaux scientifiques, des Inventions, 
et des principales Applications de la Science 
a l’Industrie et aux Arts, qui ont attiré l’atten- 
tion publique en France et d)’étranger. Par 
Louis Figuier. Septisme Année. Contenant 
1 Planche colorieé et 7 Gravures sur Bois. 
(Paris : Hachette.) 

\ E notice these books together, not only 
on account of their common author- 

Ship, but because they may be taken as fair 
examples of the popular scientific literature 
of our friends, young and old, d@’outre manche, 
where, let it be remarked—to judge from the 
supply—such literature is in greater demand 
than in this country. And we have another 
reason: both the books being, in fact, an- 
nuals. La Terre avant le Déluge is the first 
contribution to ageneral Tableau dela Nature, 
to consist of several yearly volumes, having 
for their object the instruction and amuse- 
ment of youth. This first instalment deals 
with our world’s history from the ‘‘ étaf 
gazeux”’ to the end of the glacial epoch. 

In his preface M. Figuier remarks that the 
first book put into the hands of a child should 
oe ee treat of natural history; and he 
declares war to the knife with all the hob- 
foblin and fantastic stories which not only 
form the staple of children’s literature, but 
are not unknown on the stage and in the 
books read later in life. To give his own 
words :— 

Notre esprit arrive sur la terre et sort des mains 
de Dieu vigoureux et sain. Mais on s’empresse 
de l’abitardir et de le dénaturer, en le trainant, 
dés ses premiers pas, dans les sentiers de la folic, 
de impossible et de l’absurde. On écrase, pour 
ainsi dire, le bons sens dans son ceuf, ou concen- 
trant les idées de l’enfance sur des conceptions 
mensongéres et contraires 4 la raison, ou la 
faisant vivre dans ce monde fantastique ow s’agitent 
péle-méle les dieux, demi-dieux et quarts de dieux, 
ou héros du paganisme, mélés aux fées, lutins, 
sylphes, follets, esprit bons et mauvais, enchanteurs, 
magiciens, diables, diabiotins et démons barbus. 
. * Déjad éveillé dés le berceau par les paroles 
et les chansons de la nourrice, qui lui faisait peur 
de Croquemitaine et du loup-garou, entretenu par 
la lecture habituelle des contes de fées et autres 
histoires imaginaires, ou par l’interminable my- 
thologie. le jeune homme ne recherche 
au théditre que la féerie, la diablerie, la fantasma- 
gorie et l’allégorie. Et le théAtre ne lui laisse que 
l’embarras du choix. Tl lui sert le diable 4 toute 
sauce: Robert le Diable, le Diable & quatre, le 
Diable boiteux, le Diable 4 Paris, le Diable A Séville, 
&e. Dans le roman, il voit revivre les 
personnages qui ont occupé son enfance; Barbe 
bleue, l’Ogre, le Marquis de Carabas, &e., &e. 

It may readily be conceived, therefore, that 
it has been the ‘intention of our author to 
make his book, above all things, interesting 
and attractive; and he has succeeded. The 
paper, type, and style are excellent; the 
geological maps of Europe and France, at 
different geological epochs, very clear; and 
the copious woodcuts above all praise—the 
latter certainly superior to anything of the 
kind we ever see in this country. We 
consider this the most attractive elementary 
text-book on geology that we know of; and, 
us such, it should certainly be translated into 
our language. We must, however, remark 
that M, Figuier, in his anxiety to appeal to 
the imagination of his younger readers, and 


| 


not content with rendering pure science vastly 


| attractive, as he certainly has done, and in 


| 





such a way as to remind us strongly of the 


indulged in statements and a style of illus- 
tration which may counteract some of the 
good his book is capable of effecting. This, 

owever, perhaps, is, after all, but a small 
defect, supposing the book is read by those 
for whom it is, or, we will say, was intended ; 
but we have a shrewd suspicion that the little 
children across the Channel—who speak 
French so nicely, and little dream of all the 
intellectual food M. Figuier has in store for 


| them—will too often find that paterfamilias 


will read it himself, and then carefully 
ei it in his library, lest such a beautiful 
ook should fall into the hands of those very 
persons for whom it was written. 
We have lately been very gratuitously 


-and more ungrammatically informed that 
| ‘Some men are occupied in communicating | 


the new results of science to the educated 
public; but it cannot be permitted that the 
broad line of demarcation which separates 
their peculiar labours from the researches of 


original observers should ever be con- 
founded.” We will, then, be careful to re- 


mark, before we notice the second volume, 
that M. Figuier’s reputation rests more 
upon his contributions to scientific literature 
than to science itself; and, furthermore, that 
his worth is acknowledged in a country which 
boasts of philosophers second to none, who 
are at the same time accomplished Jitééra- 
teurs—and possesses, moreover, a scientific 
organization in many respects superior to our 
own, as far as the ‘‘ vulgarization” of science 
is concerned. Witness her Academy—the 
focus of her scientific life—with its weekly 
meetings and weekly record of work done 
and facts acquired; the record such a perfect 
mine of scientific wealth at times that, were 
our societies to publish monthly proceedings, 
it would sometimes outvalue all of these put 
together. Nor must we forget the Sorbonne, 
where all who love science, and would know 
more of her, can attend free courses of 
lectures, of as high an order as those given 
here to a select few at the Royal Institution 
and School of Mines. 

To M. Figuier must be ascribed the merit 
of having published the first Scientific Annual 


| in I'rance, where now there are six, if not 











' 
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| 


seven—a fact speaking volumes for their 
value, and the way in which they are appre- 
ciated. To our shame be it spoken, this very 
useful class of books, with only one not very 
noteworthy exception, is unrepresented in 
this country; while in Germany we believe 
there are several, not to mention the 
** Fortschritte der Physik,’ which is a book 
of higher pretensions, and confined to the 
physical sciences. The Americans also pos- 


| ral of the metallic spectra. 


| 
| 


| 





sess an admirably edited annual of scientific | 


discovery. . 

Of the French Annuals published by our 
author, M. labbé Moigno, M. de Parville, 
M. Dehérain, M. H. Berthond, M.M. 
Grandeau and Langel—a ‘‘ pléiade de vulgari- 
sateurs”’ as they have not been inaptly 
termed—the one under notice is perhaps the 
best. It is not, perhaps, so strictly scientific 
as the ‘‘Annuaire de Cosmos’”—M. Moigno’s ; 
but it addresses a larger circle, inasmuch as 
the industrial arts are more represented. In 


M. Dehérain’s annual we miss the complete | 


review given in the two we have mentioned. 
He has chosen instead a limited number of 
the new facts which he considers of the most 
importance, and has treated them at some 
length ; and this, doubtless, is the best way of 
rendering the annuals valuable for the longest 
time, and is the correct model for future ones., 
One of perhaps the most noteworthy features 


} 


| Questions and Introductory Essay. 


find English names muster pretty well among 
them—are recorded. We will mention a few 
of the more salient subjects treated of. We 


late Hugh Miller’s works, has ocasionally | have twenty pages deyoted to Foucault's ex- 


periments on the velocity of liight—which all 
should read, now that recent astronomical 
investigations have strengthened his asser- 
tion that we really are nearer the sun than 
we imagined. Spectrum analysis is in its 
place, and is illustrated with a di 

showing the different coloured bands in seye- 
M. Pasteur’s 
researches on fermentation are admirably 
discoursed upon, while engineers will read 
with surprise the description of a railway 
on a new principle, which, it has been 
announced, will admit of a rate of travel 
of upwards of 250 miles an hour. The 
Suez Canal; the tunnel through the Alps ; 
the questiones verate as to the injuriousness 


| of tobacco and of railway travelling and 


the prolongation of life by coffee ; iren-plated 
ships ; the eruption of Vesuvius; and a thou- 
sand and one other questions which have 
been talked of on all silee~aee here disctussed 
with great regard to truth and moderation, 
and generally from a high point of view. We 
say generally ; for we think there is one ex- 
ception at least. This is in the pages de- 
voted to the question of the irod-clads, where 
perfide Albion comes in for a share of abuse 
which really is quite beside the question at 
issue, and is not at all scientific. But M. 
Figuier is a Frenchman, and we forgive him. 

We will conclude our notice of these excel- 
lent volumes by again expressing a wish that 
the first may be translated and the second 
imitated. Both, we are sure, will be appre- 
ciated by all into whose hands they may come. 





NOTICES. 


Life and Work in Newfoundland ; Reminiscences 
of Thirteen Years spent there. By the Rev. 
Julian Moreton, Colonial Chaplain at Labuan ; 
late Missionary at Greenspond, Newfoundland, 
(Rivingtons. Pp. 106.)—Mr. Moreton, after 
having laboured for thirteen years as a er 
in the trying and foggy climate of Newfoundland; 
broke down in health, and returned to England 
in 1861. He acted as curate for a few months to 
Archdeacon Grant, then Vicar of Romford; but, 
having been offered the Colonial Chaplaincy in 
the island of Labuan, he again left England in 
May, 1862. He is now in Labuan; and the 
present little work is edited from his MS. by # 
friend. “ It contains,” says that friend, “a plain 
unvarnished account of facts, a humble and 
truthful picture of the difficulties and the en- 
couragements of a devoted missionary.” This is 
true; but the book is even more interesting and 
amusing than such a description would suggest. 
It gives many lifelike anecdotes of the ways and 
habits of speech of the rude settlers in Newfound- 
land ; and not the least interesting part consists 
of a collection of curious corruptions of words, 
words used in new senses, and picturesque bits of 
phraseology common in the En Aish speech of that 
out-of-the-way part of the world. A map and four 
woodcuts illustrate the little volume; the matter 
of which is as good as its manner is unpretending. 


A History of Feudalism, British and Continental. 
By Andrew Bell, author of “ Thompson’s Men 
and Things in America ;” “The Imperial Dic- 
tionary,” &c. A New Edition, with Examination 
By Cyrus 
R. Edmonds. (Longman. Pp. 360.)—Even with 
the aid of the title-page it is difficult to know 


how much of this book was formerly printed as 


| 
| 


in M. Figuier’s book is the absence of scis- | 


sors-and-paste compilations; and this is the 
more to be praised, as in France popular 
scientific periodicals are as conspicuous for 
their excellence as they are here for their 
absence, andrender such compilations notonly 
casy but effective, The indexes of things and 
persons are very full and complete; and from 
the latter we find that the scientitic labours 
of upwards of 400 savans—and we are glad to 
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Mr. Bell's, and what are the precise additions 
that have been made by the new editor. Both 
parts taken together, however, the book has no 
claims to the character suggested by such a title 
as “ A History of Feudalism,” It is a paste-and- 
scissors compilation, made up of enormous ex- 
tracts from Guizot, Sismondi, Hallam, Dr. Charles 
Mackay, and others, tacked together by connecting 
sentences, Thus, in Chap. IIL., which is entitled, 
“ Tnstitutions thenionee with Feudalism,” and 
which consists of thirty-two pages, about twenty- 
six of these thirty-two pages are extracts. Again, 
examining the book farther on, we find that, of 
the hundred pages beginning p, 197 and endin 
p- 296, about eighty-three consist of matter p 
within quotation-marks, And this seems to be 
about the proportion of quotation to text almost, 
throughout, We should say such ¢ book might 
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have been compiled in a week. Of course there 
is matter of interest in not a few of these huge 
extracts ; but that a book so cobbled should call 
itself “A History of Feudalism ” is absurd. 

Annual of Scientific Discovery: a Year-Book 
of Facts in Science and Art. Edited by David 

. Wells, A.M.,M.D. (Boston, U.S.A. : Gould and 
Lincoln ; London: Triibner. Pp. 342.)—Ir would 
be very difficult to speak in too high terms of this 
very valuable “current-account,” so to speak, of 
the world’s scientific progress. We have elsewhere 
referred to a similar volume from the pen of M. 
Figuier. We think, however, that the American 
production under notice is the better of the 
two. Remarkable is the manner in which it 
is “posted up ’’—to continue our simile—to the 
present time. After some notes by the editor 
on the progress of science during the past year, 
the useful arts are dealt with at great length ; and, 
as may be imagined, the International Exhibi- 
tion furnishes much of the subject-matter. Next 
follow natural philosophy and chemical science ; 
geology, zoology, and astronomy bringing up the 
rear. ‘To give an idea of the admirable and com- 
plete manner in which the subjects are dealt with, 
we will give a few of the facts dwelt on—some of 
them at length—under Geology. We get the life 
changes on the globe, with reference to Professor 
Huxley’s valuable paper on that subject ; relations 
of life to death (Professor Dana); the saltness of 
the sea ; the surface geology of the basin of the 
great lakes; the glacial origin of lakes; the artesian 
well at Passy, and the frozen one at Brandon, 
Vermont; economic effect of gold discoveries; &c., 
&c. We think we have said enough to shew that 
the book should be in the possession of all friends 
of science and of human progress. It is, indeed, an 
admirable compilation ; and the index—often a 
weak point in such books— is full and complete. 

Arrows in the Dark. By the Author of “ Said 
and Done.” (Smith, Elder, & Co.)—Ir would be 
useless and unkind to find serious fault with a 
book which, however ill-fitted to sustain the most 
indulgent critical examination, really accomplishes 
all it is intended to perform. We must suppose 
the object of the authoress of this novellette to be 
the amusement of young ladies requiring to be 
kept out of mischief, and at the same time suffi- 
ciently good-natured, or inexperienced, or unideal 
to be content with a reproduction of the most 
common-place incidents of monotonous lives. It 
must be admitted that the events and characters 
of this tale are sufficiently natural ; but they are 
not of a kind to excite the slightest interest, except 
among such as are willing to read for the mere 
sake of reading. ‘The work is evidently that of a 
well-intentioned and well-principled person, who 
would probably succeed better in addressing 
children of a smaller growth. 

Bertha’s Repentance. A Tale. By J. Frazer 
Corkran. (Chapman and Hall.)—Tunis is aclever 
and entertaining story, honourably distinguished 
from most of its class by a careful and artistic 
construction. ‘The incidents are certainly of rather 
a romantic description, and concern a young Swiss, 
who, within a few hours of his arrival at Paris, 
has saved a woman from drowning, discovered 
and adopted a deserted child, lost his way and 
regained it, been drenched and put to bed, robbed 
of everything and compensated for his losses, and 
has wound up the day’s work by making the 
acquaintance of a conspirator. is is but a 
sample of Michel’s adventures, throughout the 
whole of which the reader’s interest, if never very 
violently excited, is very fairly maintained. The 
work is ably and carefully written, with an evident 
view to thoroughness of treatment; the sketches 
of Parisian life and manners are vivid, and appar- 
ently derived from intimate knowledge. On the 
whole, Mr. Corkran deserves to be congratulated 
on his success, and encouraged to perseverance in 
the department of literature he has chosen. 

Tried and True. A Tale. By Alton Clyde. 
(Newby.)—A story lWelow criticism—full of 
common-place talk and thread-bare incidents. 

The Causes and Treatment of Imperfect Diges- 
tion. By Arthur Leared, M.D. Third Edition. 
Pp. 222. (Churchill.) — Tus little work has 
reached its third edition, and deservedly. In it 
the author seeks, and we think with success, to 
define more accurately than ‘has hitherto been 
done the nature of that “pons asinorwm” to con- 
scientious physicians, and scapegoat of superficial 
observers—indigestion. In the perusal of the 
volume, however, we have been reminded of an 
incident occurring in one of the hospitals of that 
et ever of medical practice, Paris. 

er was the condition of the patient, whether 
cold or hot, stout or wasted, excitable or moribund, 
the physician, after he had made his examina- 
tion, invariably pointed with his forefinger to one 








particular region, and whispered “ /’estomac.” 
Such frequent reference to this organ is, however, 
not to be regretted, since many of the ills of society 
do undoubtedly, in its present artificial condition, 
take their origin #s some disturbance of digestion. 
The author takes account of the most recent facts 
made known in the physiology of digestion, and 
avoids the fault of many previous popular writers 
on this subject, by addressing the actual public that 
exists, and not an ideal publicsuch as Combe desired. 
AmonG@ new publications on theological or 
ecclesiastical subjects is a pamphlet entitled The 
Worship, Rites, and Ceremonies of the Church of 
Scotland, compared with those of the other Re- 
formed Churches and of the Primitive Church. By 
a Churchman. (Edinburgh: Blackwood. Pp. 54.) 
The pamphlet is by a clergyman of the Established 
Church of Scotland, and is written in a very tem- 
perate spirit. It bears on a controversy, at present 
mildly agitating Scotland, as to the propriety of 
making modifications in the Presbyterian forms of 
worship, rites of marriage, burial, &c., so as to 
suit the requirements of the times, The author 
is in favour of some modifications—as, for example, 
the use of instrumental music ; but he is for cau- 
tion and considerateness in the introduction of any 
changes ; and the result of his inquiries has been 
that in almost every particular in which the prac- 
tice of the Scottish church differs from that of the 
church of England, the practice of the Scottish 
churchis more in accordance with Scripture and pri- 
mitivecustom. Hence hethinksthat,inarrangingthe 
changes necessary, reference should be rather made 
to primitive Christian practice and to the reformed 
churches abroad than to the Anglican church. 
He is of opinion, indeed, that the tendency to 
Anglicanism which has been recently exhibited in 
Scotland, more particularly since the Disruption 
of 1843, is a vicious direction, and that this move- 
ment would be counteracted by such a native 
reform of the habits of the Church of Scotland as 
he advocates, and as a liturgical committee and 
other bodies constituting themselves for the pur- 
pose might systematize and recommend.— Bishop 
Colenso answered by his own Concessions and 
Omissions: by the Rev. George 8. Ingram 
(Freeman. Pp. 59.), is a small addition to the 
Colenso literature “published at the request of 
the Literary Society for whose members it was 
originally prepared,”’ and because “it adopts,” as 
the author thinks, “ certain lines of argument not 
employed in any of the other of the Defences of 
the Pentateuch which have come under his notice.” 
—JIn Memoriam: the Passion, the Rest, the Resur- 
rection of the Lord Jesus. Three Sermons preached 
at the Cathedral and St. Bartholomew’s, Chi- 
chester. By the Rev. George Croke Rowden, 
D.C.L., on the Good Friday, Easter Eve, and 
Easter Day before his death, April 17, 1863. 
(Chichester: Mason and Wilmshurst; London: 
Bell and Daldy. Pp. 48.) These sermons, pub- 
lished by request, contain some of the last 
thoughts and last words of a man much respected 
in Chichester, where he resided in his last years 
and was Precentor of the Cathedral. He was 
born in 1820; was educated, first at Winchester, 
and afterwards at New College, Oxford ; took the 
degree of B.C.L. in 1842, and became deacon in 
1843, and priest in the following year; in 1845 
undertook*the charge of the large school at Temple 
Grove, East Sheen; remained in this situation 
fourteen years—during which he married and pro- 
ceeded to the degree of D.C.L; but in 1859 re- 
signed the charge and retired into private life— 
again to be called to active duty in the oflice at 
Chichester which he held at the timeof his death.— 
Preachers and Preaching: a Critique, with Practi- 
cal Hints. By a “ Dear Hearer.” Second Edition. 
(Freeman. Pp. 46.) This is a pamphlet on the 
decay of the preaching faculty among our present 
clergy of all denominations, and consequently of 
the pulpit-power of our generation, with sugges- 
tions towards a remedy. The writer speaks plainly, 
even sharply ; does not concern himself with the 
“doctrine’’ preached, but rather with the ways 
and general education of preachers ; but yet seems 
as if he would not be indisposed to move the higher 
question of “ doctrine,” if he dared. The pamphlet 
as worth reading. 
Anthropological Review. (Triibner. Pp. 192.) 
—THuIs review is intended, we are told, to be a 
repository of facts, an arena for discussion, and a 
medium of communication between anthropolo- 
gists and travellers all over the world. All rele- 
vant subjects will receive in its pages a free and 
fair consideration, irrespective of party or per- 
sonal feeling ; and it will be the aim of the editors 
to see that every question is discussed purely on 
its merits, and that every shade of opinion shall 
be able to command a fair and adequate repre- 
sentation. Bearing in mind the manner in which 
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the opinions of men of universally acknowledged 
eminence on questions concerning the natural his- 
tory of man have been smothered, we regard the 
spirit in which the review under notice has been 
undertaken as worthy of the commendation of all 
sincere lovers of scientific truth. The introduc- 
tory address of Dr. Hunt, the President of the 
Society, ‘On the Study of Anthropology,” fittingly 
opens thenumber. The “ Notes on the Antiquity 
of Man” give a careful summary of the evidence, 
historical, philological, and archeological, in favour 
of the view that our species appeared on this 
planet many ages earlier than the usually received 
date. Captain Burton’s vivid and amusing paper 
on the Fans must dispel for ever the delusion of 
the non-existence of cannibalism, although it still 
leaves it probable that the practice is limited to 
the consumption of slain enemies. The “ Notice 
of a case of Micro-cephaly” is a record and 
description of the smallest known human adult 
brain; and, taken in conjunction with Professor 
Owen’s remarks on the subject, which will be 
found in the official reports of the Society at the 
end of the review, is of great value and even 
general interest. 

Ought France to Worship the Bonapartes? 
Ahriman I. (Hardwicke. Pp. 90.)—THe author 
of this pamphlet seems to have long cherished a 
feeling of disgust at that worship of the memory of 
the first Napoleon in France to which the present 
French Emperor owes his success, and at the par- 
ticipation in this worship perceptible among 
ourselves. ‘To gratify this disgust he seems to 
have filled his common-place book with all sorts of 
extracts from books and journals—French, Italian, 
and English—that could damage the first Napoleon, 
or give a bad idea of him; nay, also with all 
passages from poets containing sentiments that 
could be construed as execrating a character like 
that of Napoleon ; and these extracts he tumbles 
pell-mell into print. It is, perhaps, the most 
amorphous pamphlet we have ever seen. It is as 
if the author had filled a pillow-case with shreds 
of paper, each having some quotation written upon 
it, in French, English, or Italian, damnatory to 
Napoleon, and had then gone to the top of a 
house, ripped open the pillow-case and let the 
shreds of paper fall through the air uponthe public. 
If you catch one of the shreds, it may be worth 
reading ; but you can’t call this publication a 
book, or a pamphlet, or any exercise of authorcraft. 

Wharton's Complete Solutions of every Class of 
Examples in Algebra, forming a complete course 
on the subject, and calculated to facilitate and 
extend the study of Mathematics as a Logical 
Course. By J. Wharton, B.A., M.C.P., late 
Mathematical Examiner for the College of Pre- 
ceptors. (Longman. Pp. 430.)—TuIs is a posthu- 
mous publication. Its author, the late James 
Wharton, was a schoolmaster, and the author of 
several elementary books. He was educated at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, and was fourteenth 
in thé list of senior optimes in 1834. He was 
one of the originators of the Royal College of Pre- 
ceptors, and took an active interest in the proceed- 
ings of that body till his death. The book con- 
sists of an abundance of examples, fully worked 
out, in the simpler parts of algebra, in equations, 
in arithmetical and geometrical progression, in per- 
mutations and combinations, &e. 

First Outlines of a Dictionary of the Solubilities 
of Chemical Substances. By Frank H. Storer. 
One Volume, in Three Parts. Part 1. (Cambridge, 
U.S.A.: Sever and Francis; London: Triibner. 
Pp. 232.)—Tuis dictionary is very much more 
complete than would be imagined from its modest 
title of “first outlines ”’—witness the articles on 
alcohol, carbonates, and chlorides. The arrange- 
ment is very convenient, and the whole has evi- 
dently been very carefully edited. This is a 
valuable addition to our chemical literature. 

A Field-full of Wonders. By Charles Smith 
Cheltnam. (Routledge. Pp. 152.) — PoruLar 
books on natural history are multiplying fast in 
our days, and the circle of their readers seems to 
be increasing continually. This “ Field-full of 
Wonders” is another contribution to this peculiar 
form of literature. It is a very interesting little 
work, written in a pleasing style. 

The War in Poland, 1830-31. By Sir Archibald 
Alison, Bart. (Blackwood. Pp.79.)—A REPRINT 
from the author’s “ History of Europe,” which 
will be read with interest at the present juncture 
of Polish,affairs. 

Something New; or, Tales for the Times. By 
Several Writers. Edited by E.W.Jacob. (Emily 
Faithfull. Pp. 309.)—A confection of nine 
stories, of no very great merit, either as regards 
invention or composition. The work is published 
by subscri “ry. for the benefit of the “‘ Lancashire 
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MISCELLANEA. 


M* HOTTEN, of Piccadilly, will publish next 
week, “The Army Lists of the Roundheads and 
Cavaliers,” containing the names of the officers in 
the Royal and Parliamentary Armies of 1642, 
reprinted from the comparatively unknown 
originals, and edited, with notes, by Mr. Edward 
Peacock; “The Mystery of the Good Old 
Cause,” sarcastic notices of those members of the 
Long Parliament who held places, both civil and 
military, contrary to the “ Self-Denying Ordi- 
nance,” with the sums of money and lands divided 
among themselves, reprinted from the rare ori- 
ginal; and “A Hand-Book to the Topography 
and Family History of England and Wales,” a 
descriptive account of some twenty thousand 
curious books, old tracts, ancient MSS., and 
engravings relating to the principal landed estates 
and old families in the country. 

PERsONS interested in the career of M. Simo- 
nides, and in the question of the authenticity of 
the manuscripts connected with his naime, will 
find some curious matter in a tract just published 
by Mr. Murray, and entitled “Report of the 
Royal Society of Literature on some of the Mayer 
Papyri, and the Palimpsest MS. of Uranius be- 
longing to M. Simonides : with Letters from MM. 
Pertz, Ehrenberg, and Dindorf.” The society 
make short work of some of the Papyri; and the 
German scholars detail the history of the MS. of 
Uranius and their experience of M. Simonides. 

- Msssrs, Rourteper & Co. announce for imme- 
diate publication a “Comic Guide to the Royal 
Academy,” by the brothers Gilbert and Arthur 
& Beckett. 

“War Pictures rrom tHE Sovru,” a new 
work treating of the great civil war in America, an- 
nounced by Messrs. Rout]edge as just forthcoming, 
is the production of an experienced Hungarian 
officer on the staff of the Confederate forces, 
Colonel Estvin, who formerly served under 
Marshal Radetzky in the Italian campaign. The 
Colonel resided for several years at Richmond, and, 
as the director of a military school in the South, 
became the instructor of some of the distinguished 
officers of the Confederate army, His “ War Pic- 
tures’ have been sketched on the scene of action; 
and, owing to the scantiness of such information 
from authentic Southern sources, the appearance 
af the work is looked for with no little avidity, 


Vol. IV. | 


| Apovut three years ago Mr. Foster, the editor 
| of The Chatham News, then connected with 
The Spectator, announced an “ Index to ‘ The 
| Times,’ and had completed about one year of his 
work. Why he abandoned the idea we know not ; 
Mr. Freeman, 
the publisher, of 102 Flect Street, has now 


| announced “ The Index to ‘ The Times, and to 





the Events and Topies of the Year 1862.” The 
plan is that adopted by Watt in the “Bibliotheca 
Britannica” in the second part—an alphabetical 
arrangement of subjects, so simple in itself, yet 
so full, that you have only to know your own 
mind as to what you are in search of and you 
will be sure to find it. 

THERE is to be a private exhibition, by ticket, 
at the rooms of the Cosmopolitan Club, in Charles 
Street, Berkeley Square, of a selection of the pic- 
tures sent back from the Royal Academy Exhi- 
bition, on account of want of room. 

Exeter Hati.—Handel’s “ Judas Maccabeeus”’ 
will be performed by the National Choral Society 


INRA (Rev. G. 8.) Bishop Colenso Answered by his _ on Thursday, the 28th inst. The principal singers 


will be Madame Lemmens Sherrington, Miss 
Palmer, Mr. Sims Reeves, who will sing “ Sound 
an Alarm,” &c., and Mr. Lewis Thomas. ‘“ See 
the Conquering Hero Comes” will be performed 
by a band and chorus of 700, under the direction 
of Mr. G. W. Martin. This will be the last per- 
formance of the above Oratorio this season. 

A LIBRARY of 25,000 volumes has been placed 
in the hands of Herren List and Francke of 
Leipzig for sale by the death of Professor D. F. 
Eschricht of Copenhagen. The collection com- 
prises monographs, dissertations, and other larger 
works on physical science, more especially on 
zoology, physiology, and comparative anatomy. 
A catalogue is in course of preparation. 

A cHAIR of comparative pathology—i. e., for 
the study of the pathology of animals in so far as 
it bears upon human pathology—has been esta-- 
blished in the Faculté de Médécine de Paris. M. 
Rayer, being unable to commence his course this 
summer, has published his introductory lecture. 

THE proceedings of the third session of the 
Congres International de Bienfaisance, held in 
London in June, 1862—the first session having 
been held at Brussels in 1856, and the second at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1857—have ‘just been 
published. They make two volumes—the one 
containing the reports of the meetings in the 
French language, together with all the papers, &e., 
read in French ; the other containing the English 
papers. The French volume has been edited by 
M. Ed. Duepetiaux; the English by Mr. J. T. 
Hammick. The two volumes comprise sixty-two 
papers or reports read at the Congress on a great 
variety of matters connected with the manage- 
ment and education of the poor, and with benevo- 
lent societies and movements in the chief countries 
of Europe, together with a mass of opinions and 
discussions on the same class of subjects evoked at 
the meetings of the Congress. Among the Eng- 
lish papers are, in addition to Lord Shaftesbury’s 
“ Inaugural Address,” Mr. Lumley’s “Sketch of 
the Present System of Relief to the Poor in 
England,” Mr. Samuel Gurney’s paper “ On the 
Charitable Societies of London,” Mr. Redgraves 
‘*On Factory Inspection in Great Britain,’ Mr. 
W. Spottiswoode’s “ Account of the Schools, &c., 
at the Printing-Offices of Her Majesty’s Printers,” 
Sir Joshua Jepb’s paper “ On Assistance to Dis- 
charged Prisoners,” Miss Mary Carpenter’s “ On 
the Education of Neglected Children,” and Miss 
Florence Nightingale’s on “ Army Administration 
and its Reform under the late Lord Herbert.” 
But the variety of subjects and of information 
is very great. From a list of members of the 
Congress, prefixed to the French volume, it ap- 
pears that they numbered 291 in all, of whom 56 
were ladies. Of the total 291, as many as 192 
were natives of Great Britain and Ireland, 36 were 
French, 15 Germans, 11 Belgians, 8 Spanish, 8 
Swiss, 4 Danes, Swedes, or Norwegians, 3 Dutch, 
3 Russians, 2 Italians, 2 Portuguese, 2 Poles, 2 
Australians, 1 Canadian, 1 Indian, and 1 an 
American of the United States. 

Dvurine the last week Messrs. Sotheby and 
Wilkinson disposed of the libraries of the late Mr. 
H. B. Coles, M.P., the Rev. H. L. Magendie, 
and the late Mr. William De la Motte, of Sand- 
hurst College. In the first was contained the 
copy of the first folio Shakespeare of 1623, to 
which reference was made in No. 16 of Tur 
READER as containing Martin Droeshout’s por- 
trait in a very rare state. The copy was of the 
average size both as to length and width; and, had 
it been perfect, would probably have brought 
£100, though it had unmistaken remains of “ pie- 





favourite window-seat’ book with our ancestors 
was sure to present. The volume wanted the 
“ Jaggard and Blount” imprint at the foot of the 
title—that want having been supplied by cutting 
the imprint away from the last leaf of “ Cymbe- 
line,” so as to render that very rare leaf of the 
book also imperfect ; and there were other patchings 
and mendings in the rarer portions at the begin- 
ning and end of the volume. It produced £60 ; 
and a copy of the second edition of 1632, which 
had been presented by George Stevens, the 
Shakespeare commentator, to G. D. Harley, 
sold for £11. 5s. This second edition is one 
of the best printed books of the period; and 
Prynne, in his “ Histriomastix,” or Players’ 
Scourge, notices the fact as a scandal of 
the times, and says “Shacksper’s Plaies are 
printed on the best crowne paper, better 
than most bibles.” Lot 67, a copy of Prynne’s 
invective, sold for £2. 4s. It had John Kemble’s 
arms on the binding. In the second day’s sale, 
which formed no portion of the libraries mentioned 
above, were :—I. A copy of the play-house quarto 
of “The late and much admired play called 
Pericles, Prince of Tyre,” &c., “‘as it hath been 
divers and sundry times acted by his Majesties 
servants at the Globe, on the Banck-side. By 
William Shakespeare.” London, 1609: — Con- 
nected with this play is the discovery mad¢, by 
Mr. Knight, that the type of those copies sold u 
the play-house must have been kept-standing, an 

the supply only struck off to meet the demand ; 
for, although title-page and general appearance are 
the same in all the copies of this first edition, 
there are many variations in the text of the two 
copies contained in the library of the British 
Museum. ‘This little volume sold for £45 ; and a 
copy of the fourth edition of the same play, 1619, 
for£8.10s. 2. There were two copies of the second 
edition of “A most pleasant and excellent conceited 
Comedy of Sir John Falstaff and the Merry 
Wives of Windsor. With the swaggering vaine 
of Ancient Pistoll and Corporal Nym. Written 
by William Shakespeare.” London, 1619. The 
play, as we now have it, first appeared in the folio 
of 1623, and is double the size of these original 
copies, though neither the number of acts or 
scenes varies in either. One copy sold for £10, 
and the other for £15. 15s. 3. “ The Chronicle 
History of Henry the Fift, with his battell fought 
at Agin Court in France. Together with Auntient 
Pistoll. As it hath been sundiy times played 
by the Right honorable the Lord Chamberlame his 
servants.” London, 1608. This is tlie second 
edition ; of the first, only two copies are knéwWn. 
Though mended, and far from a nice copy other 
wise, it sold for £7. 10s. In the third day’s sale 
a copy of the fourth and last we edition of the 
original text, which contains, like the third edition, 
“ Pericles” and the six spurious plays, sold for 
£4; and one of these spurious plays, lot 577, 
“The first part of the true and honorable history 
of the Life of Sir John Old-castle, the good Lord Cob- 
ham, written by William Shakespeare.” London, 
1600, sold for eight guineas. There are two editions 
under the same date; the one having Shakespeare’s 
name is the most faulty, and far less complete than 
the other. From Henslowe’s ‘** Diary” we learn 
that this play was written in 1599 by Munday, 
assisted by Drayton, Wilson, and Hathway. This 
is called the first edition ; and the curiosity of its 
being put forth with Shakespeare’s name during 
his lifetime is a nut which Mr. Bellew should 
attempt to crack when he next visits New Place. 
Amongst the other books in the sale, which lasted 
the entire week, were several which claim mention. 
Lot 615, “Glanvilla de Proprietatibus Rerum,” 
translated by John Trevisa, and printed by Cax- 
ton's son-in-law, Wynkyn de Worde, on the first 
paper made in England, sold for £7. 15s. ; 610, 
Higden’s “ Polycronichron, containing the Berynges 
and Dedes of many Tymes, printed by Peter 
Treveris in Southwerke” in 1527, for £20; 602, 
*Vitas Patrum,” translated by William Caxton, 
and printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1495, for 
£12; 844, Benlowe’s “Theophila, or Love’s 
Sacrifice,” with an autograph inscription by the 
author, dated January 1, 1655, for £11. 15s. ; 
Fox’s “ Book of Martyrs,” an imperfect copy of 


_ the first English edition, of which the only perfect 


copy known is in the Grenville library, in the 
British Museum, sold for £15. 5s. The reason of 


_the copies being incomplete is that “Some Par- 
'ticulars of the Lord Protector Somerset,” and 
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other matters, all of which are however to be 
found in the original Latin text printed at Basle 
in 1559, gaye great offence to Queen Elizabeth, 
and were cancelled accordingly, The Latin 
volume is by no means common ; and a pe 


crust,” as the late Dr, Dibdin insisted on calling | copy is marked by My. Nutt in his catalogue at 
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leaves in the English editions may be wanting, it | bring to their work has long been known and 


is not a very difficult matter to get at the 
suppressed facts. Lot 595, “‘ Coustumes et Con- 
stitutions de Bretaigne,” printed in 14835, sold for 
£43; and lot 570, “ Les Hymnes communs de 
Yannée, translatez de Latin en Frangoys, en 
rithme, par Nicholas Manroy,” printed at ‘Troyes in 
1527, for £20. This is the volume which led to 
the idle whim of Louis XII. and his Queen 
and the courtiers of Paris applying the words of 
the psalmsto their secular pleasures and pastimes— 
such as singing “ Ainsi qu'on oit le cerf bruire,”’ as 
a hunting-song to tunes better suited to the chase 
than the church. 





SCIENCE. 


SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 


HE Abbeville jaw-bone is now recognised 
T to be a genuine fossil. Certainly the great 
value of M. Boucher de Perthes’ discovery will 
lose nothing from the great caution with which 
it has been received ; indeed, it almost justifies the 
hardihood with which, in 1847, he predicted not 
only that flint implements—then so rare—would 
be found in abundance, but that human remains 
would follow, and that fossil man, when found, 
would present, as do the other mammalia of the 
drift, some difference of conformation distinguish- 
ing him from his discoverer. Let us add that M. 
Quatrefages, in his communication to the French 
Academy, which we have mentioned on a previous 
occasion, has expressed his conviction that we may 
anticipate as rich a harvest of human remains as 
of flint implements as soon as the public attention 
has been properly drawn to them; and that we 
already hear of another fragment of human jaw, 





. with six teeth, found at Menchecourt. 


The eminent savans who attest the authenticity 
of the discovery, and who recently met at Abbe- 
ville—a self-empannelled jury, with M. Milne Ed- 
wards for coroner—to hold an inquest on this 
veritable homo diluvii testis, were, among others, 


MM. Quatrefages, Lartet, Delesse, Vibaye, 
Hebert, Desnoyers, Gaudry, and Alphonse 
Milne Edwards, triumphantly representing 


French science; and Messrs. Falconer, Prestwich, 
and Busk, of whom England is not ashamed. 
The proces verbal of their examination, which 
occupied two whole days, states that they are 
unanimously of opinion “That the jaw found on 
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placed on record. Thus we read, of the base lines 
used by our own Ordnance Survey on Lough 
Foyle and Salisbury Plain, that the difference 
between the measured and computed lengths of 
the one base and the other through the triangula- 
tion is only about five inches. Another striking 
instance of this accuracy, and of the value of 
geodetical operations in controlling astronomical 
observations, has occurred in Russia, and perhaps 
is kuown to some of our readers. The following 
details, however, are new. It appears that the 
observed latitude of the Moscow observatory is 
about 8” smaller than that given by the Russian 
survey ; and although mountain masses and water 
are shown to affect the plumb-line, and therefore the 
observed latitude, the position of the city in a very 
level plain country appeared to put these sources of 
disturbance out of the question. It now turns out, 
however, that, instead of there being too much on 
one side of the plumb-line, there is too little on 
the other; in other words, there is an actual 
deficiency of matter, or a great difference 
in the density of the earth’s crust to the 
south of Moscow. Taking three irregular lines 
running E.N.E. and W.S.W.—one of them passing 
through the Observatory of Moscow, another a 
little to the south, and the last more south still— 
the observed co-latitudes agree sensibly with the 
geodetic ones along the central line. To the north 
of this line the observed co-latitudes are too great— 
to the south of it too small; the upper and lower 
lines showing the places of maximum disturbance. 
The disturbances have been traced to about one 
degree of longitude east and west. The amount of 
disturbance is as follows at the following distances 
from the central line :— 


2} English miles 2°22 

7°80 

13 5°15 

18 2:10 
23 0 


Its magnitude is sensilly the same, but with 
opposite signs, at equal distances north and 
south of the central line, and the deviation at 
eizht miles from the central line is not less 
than g;th part of the angle made by the verticals. 
According to Professor Schweizer’s calculations, 


the volume of deficiency of matter, of the same 


the 28th gf March by M. Boucher de Perthes at | 


Moulin-Quignon is a true fossil;” “that it was 
extracted by M. Boucher de Perthes himself from 
an unworked virgin bed of gravel;”’ and “that 
the flint hatchets which were stated to be forgeries 
are incontestably ancient.’”’ Unfortunately, Mr. 
John Evans, our great authority on the last point, 
was prevented from attending the conference ; 
but, in support of the conclusion arrived at, it may 
be mentioned that, on one of the days, a party of 
sixteen workmen was employed, under the closest 
inspection, to cut into the undisturbed body of the 
section, and five flint Adches were found in situ, 
under circumstances which made it impossible 
to doubt their authenticity. Of these five, 
only one presented the characters held to as 
distinctive of genuine specimens of great an- 
tiquity ; the other four were identical in their 
general appearance with those which in the 
previous meetings of the conference were con- 
sidered to be unauthentic. If the former were 
adjudged to be authentic, the decision carried 
with it the latter which had been rejected. 

We learn from the Abddevillois that “a little 
chink has let in much light” in this as in other 
instances. Mr. Busk, who was experimenting on 
the 12th with the dark-coloured deposit in which 
the jaw was found, let a little of it, moistened 
with water, fall on the ivory handle of his pen- 
knife ; on the morrow this had dried, and possessed 
a metallic appearance ; on washing the handle all 
trace of it disappeared. This struck him as 
accounting for the unstained appearance of the 


density as the earth’s crust, must be 1°2 cubic 
German geographical miles (the German geo- 
graphical mile is;',th of a mean degree of latitude). 
This supposes that the deficiency is at no great 
depth below the central line. If the density of 


_the earth’s crust, in that part, be only partially 





hatchets and for the internal whiteness of the jaw— | 
the earth possessing no power to enter or even to | 


stain the surface. 

We cannot wonder that Abbeville was en féle 
in honour of the congress held within her walls, 
and of the verification of a discovery which will 
hand down her name to the remotest posterity in 
connexion with geologic truth and scientific pro- 
ress. As remarked by Dr. Falconer in the Times 
of Thursday, what now remains to be established 
is the precise age of the relic ; and we believe that 
Mr. Prestwich intends shortly to lay before the 
Geological Society an account of the stratigraphical 
conditions of the bed at Moulin-Quignon, in 
which very probably some light will be thrown on 
this point. 

THE very great accuracy which our map-makers 


diminished, the volume of matter so affected must 
be increased in a corresponding proportion. 


Ir any of our readers will take the trouble to 
insert gently the extremity of a finger into the 
ear, and bring at the same time the muscles of 
the hand and arm into strong contraction (as if 
they were about to strike a blow), they will hear a 
sound ridiculously like the rumble of cab-wheels 
in the distance, heard in the silence of the mght, 
when the absence of traffic in the streets enables 
the cabman to drive fast. This sound, called the 
susurrus of the muscles, and produced by them 
when in a state of contraction, has recently been 
investigated by the Rev. Samuel Haughton, of 
Trinity College, Dublin, whose name is so well 
known in connexion with the very valuable series 
of manuals edited by the Rev. J. A. Galbraith and 
himself. Some of the results he has arrived at 
have recently been published in a little book 
entitled “ Outlines of a New Theory of Muscular 
Action ;” and they are so beautiful that we are 
glad to be able to give a brief account of them. 
An accidental observation made on the susurrus, 
at a time when he was troubled with a singing in the 














ears, showed him, to his surprise, that the susurrus | 
| and tinnitus aunrium were in unison, differing from 
j <9 e 

each other by several octaves. Following up 


the clue thus found, he noticed that the susurrus 
had constantly the sound of CCC or DDD—that 
is two octaves below bass C or D—as estimated by 
different persons, and the tinnitus, the sound of 
the octave above treble C, five octaves above the 
susurrus, and therefore corresponding to a rate of 
vibration thirty-two times faster than that of the 
muscle, or 1024 times in the second. In an exact 
determination of the susurrus, 354 vibrations per 
second, corresponding to DDD natural, a little 
flat, was the observed rate. The wonderful resem- 
blance of the sound to the rumbling of street 
cabs is therefore not to be wondered at ; for, taking 
the intervals of the pavement to be four inches, 
making three impulses in a foot, and supposing 
the cabs to drive eight miles an hour, the number 
of impulses per second will be 
. 5280 x 3x 8 _ 
ame. 35.2 
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—a rate of vibration almost identical with the 
susurrus. Mr. Haughton considers that the 
singing in the ears is altogether independent 
of muscular action, and is a sign of the rate at 
which nervous action takes place in the brain. 
Having thus found, within narrow limits, the rate 
at which muscular contraction takes place, the 
amount of work stored up in the muscles was the 
next subject of inquiry. If both arms be extended 
horizontally they are kept from falling by the 
action of two muscles only—the supra spinatus and 
the central portion of the deltoid of each shoulder. 
It was found that at the end of seven minutes the 
arms were oomeey tired, although boys and 
women possessed greater powers of endurance. It 
resulted that these muscles are capable, in each 
shoulder, of giving out work pad. 7 to raising 
1083 lb. through one foot, before they become 
exhausted; and, as the weight of the muscle is: 
4415 grains, or thereabouts, it follows that one 
pound of muscle is capable of lifting rather more 
than a ton and a half through one foot. The 
work done, in a day, by the human heart is the 
next topic discoursed upon. From auscultation 
of the first sound of the heart it would appear 
that it gives the same musical tone as the other 
muscles of the body, although, unlike the arm, the 
heart never tires. Taking the average weight as 
9.39 oz., and treating it as an ordinary muscle, it 
would lift 0.9275 of a ton through a foot in 7} 
minutes; but, as it never tires, it does eight times 
this work every hour, and consequently would hft 
178 tons through a foot in one day; but, as 4, of 
this force is not employed in doing mechanical 
work, it must be reduced to 124 tons. Now, as 
the labouring force of man is less than 400 tons 
lifted per day, the work of the heart is more than 
4 of the daily labouring force of the whole body. 
On comparing this Muscular work of the heart 
(124 tons) with its Hydraulic work (122 tons), 
deduced from totally different considerations, 
their agreements must be regarded as a remarkable 
confirmation of the theory of muscular action on 
which the former is founded. 


WE learn from Les Mondes, the French scientific 
weekly journal so admirably edited by the Abbé 
Moigno—among other interesting facts, all of 
which we would gladly allude to if we had space— 
that Father Secchi has observed a line im the 
spectrum of Saturn, which he believes is due to 
the atmosphere of that planet. It is also observ- 
able in Jupiter, though in a less degree, even at 
the lower altitude at which the latter was observed. 
The line lies near C. Shall we ever thus be 
able to detect the atmosphere of the Moon if 
it exists? Now that our principal opticians 
can supply Janssen’s spectroscopes, which afford 
such a ready and cheap means of observing 
spectra, another remark made by Father Secchi 
relative to the telluric rays is of interest. He 
points out that the difference between the telluric 
and real solar lines can readily be distinguished, 
if two points of the sky equally bright be observed, 
one of them in the zenith, and the other on the 
horizon: or the light reflected from a white wall 
and the diffused light of the sky will present the 
same points of difference, especially in the least 





refracted rays. J.N.L, 
LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
GEOGRAPHICAL, May llth. Sir Roderick I. 


Murchison, K.C.B., President, in the chair. 
Rear-Admiral Horatio Thomas Austen, C.B., 
Alexander Baring, James N. Dick, William James 
Farrar, Patrick Douglas Hadow, John Henry 
Mackenzie, William Simpson, J. A. Wright, and 
Lieut. I. Sale, were elected Fellows.—Tue Pre- 
sident called attention to the telegrams recently 
received, announcing the arrival of Captain Speke 
at Khartim. Dr. Shaw then read despatches 
from Governors Sir. H. Barkly and Sir George 
Bowen, “On Landsborough’s Traverse of Aus- 
tralia.” Mr. Landsborough stated that there was 
a very fine country in the neighbourhood of the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, and, from his oe of 
sheep-rearing, Queensland was eminently adapted 
for the growth of wool. Mr. Crawfurd, notwith- 
standing the statements of Mr. Landsborough, 
said he was still of opinion that wool could not 
be produced within the tropics. He admitted 
that sheep could flourish there, as far as the pro- 
duction of flesh was concerned; but, naturally, 
sheep were intended for a temperate climate, for 
the fleece was given to them to protect them from 
the cold. The President said he had for a long 
period advocated the policy of forming North 
Australia into a te colony, and he hoped 
that the question would now be taken op by the 
Government. Sir Roderick finally mentioned that 
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he had directed cards of invitation to be issued to 
all the Fellows of the Society for his two soirées 
on Wednesday, May 27th, and Monday, June 
15th, at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s. 

Zootoaicat Socrery or Lonpon, May 12th. 
EK. W. H. Holdsworth, Esq., in the chair.—Mr. 
W. Winwoop Reape read some notes on the 
Derbyan Eland, the African Elephant, and the 
Gorilla, founded on information obtained by him 
during a recent visit to Senegambia, the Gaboon, 

d the adjacent parts of Western Africa. The 
conclusions Mr. Reade had formed with regard to 
the Gorilla, as derived from the evidence received 
from the hunters of the Gaboon, were that Mr. 
Du Chaillu had obtained his specimens of this 
animal secondhand, and that its reputed ferocity 
had been vastly exaggerated. The meeting ad- 
journed to May 26th. 

AROHROLOGICAL, May 13th. Dr. Lee, F.R.S., 
President, in the chair.—Tue auditors delivered 
in a report and balance-sheet of the accounts for 
the past year, by which it appeared that £571. 
6s. 7d. had been received, and £515. 17s. 10d. 
expended, and a balance left in favour of the 
Association of £55. 8s. 9d. Thirty new associates 
had been elected, fourteen had withdrawn, eight 
were deceased, and five were recommended by the 
Council to be erased from the list for'non-payment 
of their subscriptions. The usual votes of thanks 
to the officers, &c., having been passed, a ballot 
was taken for their successors for 1863-4, when 
the following list was returned : — President, 
R. M. Milnes, M.P., D.C.L. Vice-Presidents, Sir 
C. R. Boughton, Bart. ; J. Copland, M.D., F.R.S.; 
G. Godwin, F.R.S., F.S.A.; N. Gould, F.S.A.; 
J. Heywood, F.R.S., F.S.A.; G. V. Irving; T. J. 
Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.8.A.; Sir J. G. Wilkinson, 
D.C.L., F.R.S. Treasurer, T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., 
F.S.A. Secretaries, J. R. Planché, Rouge Croiz ; 
H. 8. Cuming ; E. Roberts, F.S.A. Secretary for 
Foreign Correspondence, T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. 

Asiatic, May 18th. Fortieth Anniversary. 
Major-General Sir H. C. Rawlinson, K.C.B., in 
the chair.—Sm Henry, communicating the in- 
teresting intelligence that the Prince of Wales had 
been graciously pleased to accept the office of a 
Vice-Patron of the Society, which has remained 
vacant since the death of his royal highness’s illus- 
trious father, and had also signified his wish to 
become a member of the Society, proposed that all 
standing rules of the Society, be suspended for the 
occasion, and that H.R.H. the Prince of Wales be 
elected member by acclamation. This proposal 
being seconded, was unanimously adopted, and 
his royal highness’s election immediately voted. 
The annual report was then read. The Com- 
mittee of the Oriental Translation Fund are pre- 
paring for the completion of “ Ibu Khallikau,”’ and 

ope to give a volume of miscellaneous translations 
in the course of the year. The auditor’s report 
showed that the total receipts for 1862 were 
£973. 9s. 5d., while the total expenditure and 
liabilities amounted to £894. 12s. 44d., leaving an 
available balance for 1863 of £78. 17s. 03d. The 
Chairman stated that satisfactory progress was being 
made in examining and publishing the Cuneiform 
documents possessed by the British Museum, and 
also the Heinyaric inscriptions brought home 
from Aden by Colone! Coghlan, as well as the 
Phenician inscriptions brought from Carthage by 
Dr. Davis. In a certain sense, a key to the value 
of the Cuneiform letters has at length been dis- 
covered ; and a part of the objections put forward 
Laoag late Sir C. Lewis has thus been answered. 
y of the Ninevite tablets are legal documents ; 
and they are docketed, as is customary in eastern 
state-paper offices. It is found that some of the 
dockets are inthe Pheenician character, giving the 
names of the parties or places to which the docu- 
ments relate; and these Pheenician characters, the 
values of which are now well known, correspond 
to the values long since assigned to the Cuneiform 
characters by Sir H. Rawlinson and his fellow 
labourers. Hopes are entertained that the hitherto 
unexplained and most ancient known form of 
Cuneiform writing, that termed Babylonian, and 
which Sir Henry has alweys affirmed to be in a 
Turanian dialect, will ultimately be deciphered 
and understood. He also mentioned as one of 


the most important discoveries of the year in con- | 


nexion with Cuneiform learning the lists of offi- 
cers from whom, during 250 years, each year was 
named in the Assyrian chronology, in which lists 
the duration of each king’s reign was also dis- 
br, Saat gp corresponding to the epochs given in 
biblical chronology. The ballot for officers and 
council gave the ene. results :—Vice-Pre- 
sident, General J. Briggs, F.R.S. Treasurer, E. 
Thomas, Esq. Secretary, J. W. Redhouse, Esq. 
Honorary and Librarian, E. Norris, Esq. 


Council, J. W. Bosanquet, Esq.; Sir J. Davis, 


Bart., K.C.B.; M. P. Edgeworth, Esq.; J. Fer- 
gusson, Esq.; Professor T. Goldstiicker; C. C. 
Graham, Esq.; F. Hall, Esq.; Sir F. Halliday, 
K.C.B.; J. C. Marshman, Esq. ; T. Ogilvy, Esq. ; 
O. Priaulx, Esq. ; E. C. Ravenshaw, Esq.; P. B. 
Smollett, Esq.. M.P.; Dr. F. Watson; Major- 
General Sir A. 8. Waugh, C.B. 

Eruno.oeicat Sociery, May 19th. General 
Anniversary Meeting. J. Crawfurd, Esq., Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Tux following-were elected 
office-bearers for the ensuing year:—President, 
J. Lubbock, Esq. Vice-Presidents, B. Botfield, 
Esq., M.P., J. Grawfurd, Esq., R. Dunn, Esq., 
Lord Talbot de Malahide. Hon. Treasurer, F. 
Hindmarsh, Esq. Hon. Secretaries, T. Wright, 
Esq., F. Galton, Esq. Hon. Librarian, L. J. 
Beale, Esq. Council, L. Burke, Esq., Professor 
Busk, T. F. D. Croker, Esq., Sir A. W. Clavering, 
Bart., H. Christy, Esq., J. Dickinson, Esq., T. 
Hodgkin, Esq., Professor Huxley, D. King, Esq., 
M. Lewin, Esq., J. Mayer, Esq., W. Napier, Esq., 
C. R. Des Rufiiéres, Esq., E. O, Smith, Esq., W. 
Spottiswoode, Esq., 8. R. Solly, Esq., Dr. Tuke, 
S. Ward, Esq., 8. Wood, Esq. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, MAY 2th. 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, at 1.—Burlington House, Piccadilly. 
Anniversary. 





LINNZAN SOCIETY, at 3.—Burlington House, Piccadilly. Anni- 
versary. 
TUESDAY, MAy 26th. 
ZOOLOGICAL Socrety, at 9.—11, Hanover Square. ‘On the 


Birds collected by the late Mr. Mottley in Borneo:” Dr, 
Sclater. 

INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, at 8.—25, Great George 
Street, Westminster. No Meeting, being Whit Tuesday. 

MEDICAL AND CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY, at 8.—53, Berners 
Street, Oxford Street. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL Socrety, at 7.30.—4, St. Martin’s Place, 
Trafalgar Square. ‘‘ Human Remains from Brick-earth near 
Chatham:” Prof. Busk, F.R.S. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3.—Albemarle Street.' (‘On Sound:” 
Professor Tyndall. 

WEDNESDAY, MAy 27th. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS, at 8.—John Street, Adelphi. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, at 8.30.—32, Sackville Street. 
“On a Recent Discovery of Antiquities in Salop:’” Rev. T. 
Owen Rocke. “On the Pedigree of Derwentwater of Castle 
Rigy:” Mr. Powell. 

THURSDAY, MAy 28th. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 3.—Albemarle Street. ‘On Geology :” 

Professor Ansted. : 
FRIDAY, MAy 20th. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 8.—Albemarle Street. ‘‘Onthe Vedas :’” 
Professor Max Muller. 

SATURDAY, MAy 80th. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION, at 38.—Albemarle Street. 
Telegraphy :’’ Prof. Wm. Thomson, F.R.S, 


“On Electric 








ART. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


(THIRD NOTICE.) 

tr relation of the Royal Academy to the 

general interests of Art in the country is now 
more seriously discussed than at any time within 
the recollection of living artists. It is no longer 
that a singleable and disappointed painter, such as 
Barry or Haydon, places himself in fierce opposi- 
tion, or that a small clique of discontented candi- 
dates for its honours are the sole opponents of the 
academical body. It is felt by the profession 
generally that the Royal Academy does not repre- 
sent its interests ; that, as at present constituted, 
it is a hindrance and a vexation; that it is a 
private and irresponsible corporation, and not a 
national and representative institution. It is 
understood to be the wish of the Royal Commis- 
sion, now prosecuting inquiries on matters relating 
to the constitution of the Royal Academy, that 
a memorial should be presented, setting forth 
the views of the profession, and bearing the 
signatures of all, whether members of the Aca- 
demy or not, who sincerely desire to see the 
Royal Academy assume a national importance. 

A large and immediate increase in the number 
of Associates would probably be the first step in 
such a reform as is contemplated—an increase 
that should embrace all artists of recognised ability 
throughout the country; not only oil-painters, 
but the great water-colour painters, architects, 








sculptors, engravers, designers on wood, and dis- 
| tinguished foreign artists. The number of Mem- 
| bers might still be limited, as at present, to forty— 

membership representing the highest honour in 
| the profession. ‘These might be self-elected, as at 


| present ; but the election would be made subject 


to the approval of the general body ; or, to prevent 


the possibility of collision, the election might be 
_ made by members and the general body together, 
so that the reflected honour would be greater to 
the elected members. 

To such a national body as would then exist 
the question of space for exhibition would become 
of paramount importance; and it might fairly 
apply to Government for » building suited to its 


510 











requirements. The galleries at South Kensington 
are now understood to have become the property 
of the nation ; and they would afford the requi- 
site accommodation. Isolated exhibitions would 


gradually merge into the national one, as con-' 


fidence would be awakened by sub-committees of 
selection and hanging fairly representing the 
interests of exhibitors. 

Much stress has been laid upon the introdue- 
tion of lay members into the management of 
affairs. We believe that any such introduction 
would be distasteful to artists. They feel that 
they are as well able to manage their own affairs 
as the legal and medical professions are competent 
to manage the interests committed to their charge. 
An exception might be made on one point—lay 
members might advantageously act as auditors, 
and in all matters concerning finance, over which 
the Government would be fairly entitled to exer- 
cise control. \ 

Resuming our notice of the Exhibition, we have 
to welcome Mr. Poole’s pastoral. ‘There is in all 
his works a vein of true poetry and a sweet har- 
mony of colour that go far to redeem them from 
the weakness of drawing that is truly charged 
against them. The picture represents “the old 
story” of two young lovers; but they are not 
of the conventional type. The youth speaks, the 
maiden listens, the goats browse beneath the 
olives. The landscape is worth studying ; apart 
from its true sentiment, there is a literal truth in 
the painting of parts, especially of the olives, 
which we do not remember to have seen surpassed. 
Yet withal the picture is an imperfect work, and 
not one of the best examples of the painter. 

Mr. Dobson’s scriptural subject will find ad- 
mirers, if we may judge by the great popularity of 
his works among dealers. It owes much of its 
attractiveness to the extraurdinary technical power 
he displays. There is no elevation of treatment, 
none of the faculty inherent in Raphael, which 
enabled him toraise thecharacter ofhis modeland to 
glorify the common-place. Still, with every draw- 
back, it must be allowed that Mr. Dobson is in 
advance of his master and model—the President ; 
and, in his less ambitious efforts—as, for example, 
his charming pictures of children—he proves him- 
self a very accomplished artist. 

Mr. Herbert’s “ Judith” (509) is a work that all 
his friends will regret to see. It is unworthy of 
the thoughtful brain and clever hand which have 
produced so many excellent works in fresco and in 
oil—works which we blush to find are gltogether 
forgotten in the presence of this weak production. 
Surely it is not a graceful return for all Mr. Her- 
bert has given to us to point to this work with 
the finger of scorn, and charge the hanging com- 
mittee with injustice because they have suffered 
it to occupy a prominent position to the displace- 
ment of the clever maiden effort of this or that 
younger student. Let it pass in silence; but do 
not insult its author. 

Mr. Pickersgill’s “Ferdinand and Miranda” 
(37) does not recall to us “ The Tempest.” They 
might have been any other pair of lovers. His 
picture of “The Duchess of Clarence urging her 
Husband to abandon the Cause of the House of 
Lancaster” (140) has more energy. There is 
character in the head and figure of “ false, fleet- 
ing, perjured Clarence.” Of Mr. Pickeragill’s 
senior and namesake we can only express our 
regret that he does not take advantage of the 
regulation by which members of the Royal 
Academy are competent to retire upon the hono- 
rary list of members, as Mr. Baily and Mr. 
Cockerell have done. Mr. Witherington, we are 
given to understand, has since followed their 
example. 

Meesrs. Hart and Charles Landseer are the 
two academicians whose works have called down 
more severe comment than any in the present 
Exhibition. There is not much to be said in 
favour of them, and a great deal might be truly 
said in their disparagement. Yet Mr. Hart was 
not always a bad painter; and we can well 
remember that, when Charles Landseer painted 
“The Sacking of Basing House,” this same many- 
sided publi» was inclined at once to place him 
above his really gifted brother (whose absence, 
by the bye, from any exhibition is more noted 
than the presence of any other painter), and wel- 
comed his election to academical honours as a 
simple act of justice. 

Mr. Frith, who is engaged on his large picture 
of the marriage of the Prince of Wales, is not 
fairly represented in this Exhibition. He has 
only a study of a girl, named in the catalogue 
“ Juliet ” (100)—interesting only as an example of 
his style and manner of painting. 

Holman Hunt has two portraits—“ The King 
of Hearts” (146) and “ Dr. Lushington ”’ (613). 
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The former is a most careful and finished little 
work of art—not at first sight attractive, but, on at- 
tentive examination, revealing the careful reflection 
which governs all this painter’s work. — The same 
observation will apply still more forcibly to the 
head of Dr. Lushington. There is a wonderful 
amount of study in it that will never be revealed 
to the merely careless observer. It always de- 
lights us to study the portraits of a great figure- 


painter; even in their shortcomings and defects | 


they have an interest which is wanting in the 
ordinary portraits in the room. Our chief regret 
in regard to Mr. Hunt is the comparative fewness 
of his works. 
his original thoughts, even at the expense of less 
elaboration. 

Mr: Horsley has three pictures, the best of which 
is “ My Lady and her Children” (414). This is 
a charming sketch of the period of the second 
Charles. A lady stands surrounded by her children, 
who have come tumbling into the breakfast-room 
with her, along that passage at the end of which 
the nursery door stands open, disclosing a pretty 
view of younger darlings undergoing the opera- 
tions of the toilet. There is real fun, brightness, 
and good taste in this little picture ; and a breadth 
of natural daylight overspreads it. We care much 
less for the other examples of Mr. Horsley’s talent, 
though there is good painting and a pretty face in 
“The Morning of St. Valentine” (157). 

« A Frank Encampment in the Desert of Sinai” 
(158), by John Lewis, is a copy of his famous 
water-colour drawing exhibited a few years since 
at the Gallery in Pall Mall. It falls short of that 
noble original. The figures and animals are stony 
and immovable; and, although we admit the thought 
and intricacy of the composition, and know that 
we are before a work of great knowledge and re- 
search, we still feel that this is an inferior copy 
of a good original, and turn away with weakened 
interest. 

Mr. Ansdell’s pictures are in advance of any- 
thing he has yet done. “The Rescue after a 
Storm” (404), and “Coming out of the Mist” 
(533), bear evidence of the painter’s careful ob- 
servation of Highland effects. Every one who has 
made it his pleasure to wander among the Scotch 
hills knows the feeling of passing out of the mist 
into the glorious sunlight, and will recognise the 
truthfulness of the painter’s representation of the 
shooting-party with gillies, ponies, and dogs, some 
part of which is still obscured by the mist from 
which the van has already emerged. Besides these 
Scotch pictures, Mr. Ansdell has sent the best 
Spanish subject he has yet painted, “Going to 
the Fiesta, Granada” (430), and a very clever 
work, called “The Wreeker” (468), in which an 
old man stands at his pony’s head, patiently 
waiting, on a stormy beach, for the spoils of a 
wreck among the breakers. These are all good 
pictures, and do credit to the unflagging industry 
of this painter. 

Mr. G. H. Boughton’s pictures scarcely equal 
the clever little work we noticed with so much 
pleasure in the British Institution. In all he 
.does, however, we discern the cultivation which 
might be expected in the pupil of Frére. 
“Through the Fields” (48) is more successful 
than the larger picture of “ Hop-pickers Returning 
—Twilight” (506) ; which, however, deserves our 
appreciation for the careful effort to render one of 
the most difficult effects in nature. 

Mr. Marks may now be looked upon as an esta- 
blished painter, whose picture we seek with interest 
in every annual exhibition. This year he has 
selected an admirable subject—“ How Shakespeare 
Studied” (261) ; and the only weak point in the 
painter's illustration of it is felt at once to be his 
representation of the poet. Had he been success- 
ful in this, the picture would have been more 
applauded ; as it is, we must claim for it a very 
worthy place among the pictures in this Exhibition. 
Nothing can be better than the character of the 
group from which some of the poet’s “ dramatis 
persone” are supposed to have been drawn. The 
picture also shows the gradual and certain im- 
provement which has been one of the most hope- 
ful features of this painter’s career. 

Mr. Nicol’s Irish subjects are always welcome. 
He is the Lover of the palette. Inimitable is 
the humour of “The Hope of the Family” (242), 
Any description of it must fall short of the pic- 
ture. Nearly as good is “ Insolvent ” (66), in 
which a Paddy is represented searching his 
pockets for a coin, the absence of which was well 
known to him before he got the whisky for which 
the old woman demands payment. ‘ Waiting for 
an Answer” (101) and “ Renewal of the Lease 
Refused ” (397) are more serious phases of Irish 
life—especially the latter, which leads to thoughts 


of agrarian outrage and tenant-right. 


We should like to have more of | 








ART NOTES. 


EXHIBITION OF Resectep Pictvres.—A small 
collection of the rejected pictures has been formed, 
and will be exhibited next week, at the Cos- 
mopolitan Club in Charles Street, Berkeley 
Square. Among the pictures are—the larger of Mr. 
Arthur Hughes’s pictures—the smaller one being 
in the Academy ; a subject picture by Mr. Leslie, 
and another by Mr. Hodgson, both of whom have 
more important works on the line in the present 
Exhibition ; a very clever picture of “ Ishmael 
mocking Isaac,” by Mr. Bedford; one by Mr. 
Holiday, illustrating “The Song of Solomon ;” 
and one by Miss E. Osborn, not quite up to her 
usual level. These are the chief figure-subjects that 
this Exhibition tells us have been rejected. The 
landscapes includeall Mr. Moore’s carefully painted 
studies from nature; Mr. MacCullum’s three pic- 
tures, all of which look better than the one received 
by the Academy ; a very beautiful little sunset by 
Inchbold; some studies by Mr. Davis of Liverpool ; 
Mr. Boyce’#charming water-colour drawings ; and 
an admirable little picture by Mr. Mason. It was 
understood that Mr. Brett’s pictures were to be 
exhibited among these works; but, for some 
reasons unknown to us, this gentleman’s works 
are not at present to be seen with the others. 





Last Friday the rooms of Messrs. Christie, 
Manson, and Wood resembled an “Old Curiosity 
Shop” of the. best type, richly stocked with old 
Sévres china, Dresden and Oriental porcelain, 
French bronzes, clocks, and statuary, old tapestry, 
and the other many nick-nacks which serve to 
mark progress or deterioration in Art and handi- 
craft, and which on that account possess a real 
value in the eyes of thoughtful men, even beyond 
that attached to them by the wealthy amateurs, 
who spend their money in collecting them. Hence 
some record of such sales claims admission into 
our Art Notes as much as the dispersion of works 
of art. Amongst the specimens of Sévres were a 
cup and cover and two salt-cellars, en suite, form- 
ing lots 74 and 75 of the catalogue, which thus 
describes them :—‘‘ An ovi-form cup and cover, six 
inches high, of the finest old turquoise Sévres, the 
cover surmounted by a vase of silver gilt, of the 
finest work of the time of Louis XV.,” and “a 
pair of octagonal salt-cellars, en swite, equally fine.” 
These brought £315. Lots 52 and 53 consisted 
of a pair of magnificent Oriental jars and covers, 52 
inches high, and a pair of cisterns, en suite, and sold 
for £97. 2s. 6d.; lot 76, a set of five magnificent 


jars and beakers, of the finest old Japan, of un- 


usual size and quality, £78. 15s.; lot 141, a pair 
of Chelsea scroll-shaped vases, painted with flowers, 
£26. 5s.; lots 113 and 114, a console of ormolu 
and silvered bronze of the time of Louis XIV. 
and a magnificent bronze clock with moving dial, 
representing the first Mongolfier balloon, and a 
unique cast from a terra-cotta by Clodion, on rich 
bronze-gilt pedestal, £83 ; lot 127, a fine old clock 
by Le Roy, about the period of the Revolution, in 
ormolu case surmounted by a vase, £58; lots 107 
and 108, the “‘ Rape of Proserpine,” and “ Boreas 
and Orythea,” cast from the original bronzes in 
the Louvre, by Girardon, £56; lots 86 and 87, 
a superb casket of steel, inlaid with gold of purest 
Goojerat work, and a dish of the same, from Lord 
Canning’s collection, £29. 8s.; lot 51, a fine piece 
of old tapestry of Italian design, with figures and 
finely executed arabesque borders, with the Prince 
of Wales’s plume and crown, probably made at 
Mortlake for Henry, Prince of Wales, or his 
brother, Charles the First, during the lifetime of 
his father, £31s. 10s.; lots 115 and 116, “Sum- 
mer,” a bust in statuary marble by Lawlor, and 
the exquisite life-size figure of “Clio,” by the 
same, which graced the International Exhibition, 
£134. 8s.; lot 117, “Industry and Plenty,” a 
finely executed group in statuary marble by Carew, 
£63; and lot 118, “A Nymph with Flowers,” a 
beautiful statuette by Andrea Canzoni of Carrara, 


| executed in 1855, £74. 11s. 


At the same rooms on the following day 
Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods disposed of 
some very fine pictures and drawings of the 
English School, brought together from several 
collections. Lot 121, “ A Grand Ball-room in the 
year 1700,” the celebrated picture by the late 


| lamented A. Solomon, exhibited in 1848. one of 








the finest of his productions, sold for £420 ; lot 
125, “A Grand Landscape” by Gainsborough, 
with.figures of men, women, children, dogs, sheep 
and cattle, carts and horses, and exquisitely 
finished trees and foliage, and a pool of water in 
the foreground, one of his best pictures, with an 
undoubted pedigree from the easel to the hammer, 
brought £357 ; lot 122, “ Canterbury Meadows,” 
by T. Sidney Cooper, with eight cows near the 
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water, and a country girl talking to the cowherd, 
a picture full of warmth and sunshine, and one of 
the finest productions of the master, £320. 5s. ; 
and lot 45, a beautiful Rosa Bonheur, signed 
and dated 1863, the’ proceeds to be presented to a 
charity—a cabinet landscape, with a cow and calf 
in the foreground, and cattle in the distance— 
£152. 5s. There were seven very fine ep 
the property of the late Mr. Ed. Bocquet, all o 
which realized prices of more than an average, 
from 125 guineas to 150 guineas ; and, with those of 
the Morland collection, sold the Saturday before, 
bringing before the public in one season more of 
the master’s best works than are ever likely to be 
seen again inthe same year. The grandest picture 
in the day’s sale was J. Constable’s celebrated 
painting, “ The Glebe Farm,” a magnificent land- 
scape with cattle and figures—a work the. poa- 
session of which was sure to be strongly contested. 
It went up, bidding by bidding, to £819; and the 
echo of the hammer as it fell gave back the name of 
Martin as the buyer. Amongst the drawings in 
water-colours, Turner’s “Plymouth Sound,” en- 
graved in the “ Southern Coast,”’ from the Windus 
collection, sold for £128. 2s.; three Stanfields— 
“Fort Rouge,” “ A Stiff Breeze off Brighton,” and 
“ Tsola Bella’’—for £210. 6s. ; and a Copley Field- 
ing, “ Landscape and Cattle,” for 101 guineas, 
The day’s sale realized £7176. 


On Monday last, at the same rooms, the remain- 
ing works, finished and unfinished, of the late 
lamented Augustus L. Egg, R.A., were disposed of 
by Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods. In fact, 
the contents of the studio of the painter of “ Past 
and Present,” (comprising three pictures in one 
frame, which all lovers of Art who visited the 
International Exhibition last year must well re- 
member,) including the lay figures, costumes, and 
painting materials, used up to the time of his 
death, were sold by order of the executors, as well 
as his own small and choice collection of the 
works of some of his contemporaries—the day’s 
sale producing upwards of £4000. . His cartoons, 
finished and unfinjshed sketches, studies in oils 
and crayons, were all eagerly sought; and the 
competition was consequently great, the room 
being crowded to excess throughout the day. Of 
his finished pictures, ‘“ Past and Present,” exhi- 
bited at the Academy in 1858, sold for 
£346. 10s.; “ Travelling Companions” in a first- 
class railway carriage, the distant landscape seen 
through the window, one of his latest pictures, for 
£346. 10s.; “An Algerian Girl’’ playing the 
guitar, his last work, for £84. Among the paint- 
ings by his contemporaries were two studies 
by W. P. Frith, R.A.—‘“The Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme,” a sketch for that much admired pic- 
ture, which sold for £52. 10s.; and an exqnisitely 
finished study for his “Coming of Age in the 
Olden Time,’ £194. 5s. “The Death of Chat- 
terton,’’ by H. Wallis, the well-known picture— 
exhibited at the Academy in 1853, then at the 
Manchester Exhibition, and since engraved—sold 
for £813. 15s. ; and Mr. Holman Hunt's celebrated 
picture of “Claudio and Isabella’ from “ Mea- 
sure for Measure :”— 

Claudio.— Death is a fearful thing. 
Isabvella—And shamed like a hatefal ! 


which was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1853, for £640. 10s. 








MUSIC. 








“DON GIOVANNI” AND “IL BARBIERE” 
AT COVENT GARDEN. 
OZART’S masterpiece has been drawing, ac- 
cording to its wont, overwhelming crowds 
Garden. The undying affection of 
people of all grades for this opera of operas will 


| always guarantee the success of the poorest per- 


formance of it. Sung and played as it is now at 
Covent Garden, it counts of course for one of the 
triumphs of the season. The chance of any 
operatic company including six singers of the 
first rank, having the precise endowments required 


| for the due performance of their several parts, is 
so small, that one or two weak points in the pre- 





sentment of a piece making such extravagant 
demands on the personnel of an opera-house, are 
no more than must be expected. Prague in 1787 
had only too good a company. Perhaps if it had 
been weaker we should not have had to estimate 
the success of every fresh performance of Don 
Giovauni by reckoning its deficiencies rather than 
its beauties. The weak point on this occasion 
is the Donna Anna of Malle. Fricci, which, 
though a ong | earnest piece of acting, does not 
suffer us to forget the Anna of M e Grisi, 
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Mdlle. Patti acts the part of the little rustic 
bride to perfection. ther exuberant playfulness 
comes out very prettily in the scenes “ Lacidarem” 
and “ Batti, batti.” Her acting in the first of 
these has the additional merit of bringing out 
the intentions of the composer more clearly than 
that of most of her predecessors in the part. The 
ordinary reading leaves the spectator in doubt 
whether the little coquette is not seriously tempted 
by the advances of her grand admirer, and whether 
or not she really means to play her poor swain 
false. Malle. Patti’s rendering of the scene, and the 
innocent, frolicsome way in which she says, ‘ma 
puo burlarmi ancor,” makes it clear that she intends 
it all as a joke, and means to have her laugh when it 
is over at the defeated Don. For her singing, it 
is faultless. Yet one can hardly say that it has any 

ositive charm more than a simple utterance of 

ozart’s lovely melodies must always have. But 
there are signs, if personal impressions are to be 
trusted, of her voice acquiring a little of the one 
beauty which it lacked—namely, that soft round- 
ness of tone which alone gives pathos to the 
sounds of a woman’s voice. It may be that as 
she grows older her notes, which are now 
unsurpassed for clearness and brilliancy, will 
gather some of that precious quality. One 
is apt to forget her extreme youth in listening to 
vocal art so nearly mature in its refinement. M. 
Faure’s Don Giovanni is manly, spirited, and well- 
conceived. With a little more dash his represen- 
tation of the profligate cavalier would be such as 
would make criticism superfluous. As it is, it is 
so good that we may hope it will be unnecessary 
in future to repeat the wearisome reference to 
Signor Tamburini as the standard Don of the 
older generation. The other characters — the 
Elvira of Madame Rudersdorff, the ZLeporel/o of 
Herr Formes, and the Ottavio of Signor Tam- 
berlik—are familiar to us of old. Signor Ron- 
coni’s playing gives, as before, life and interest to 
the part of Masetto, who used generally to be, next 
after Don Ottavio, the greatest “bore” in the 
piece. Of the orchestra, what can be said that has 
not been saida hundredtimes? Its playing is indeed 
worthy of the opera. Itis in the accompaniments, 
perhaps, that resides the most abiding charm of 
the music—the fascination which enables us to 
listen to it year after year, from childhood to age, 
without wearying of its perennial beauty. The 
purest melodies taken alone will pall upon the 
ear: it is this infinite grace of setting, this play 
of various tone round a central line of beauty, 
which give fresh loveliness, each time we hear 
them, to the familiar strains. 

Flotow’s “ Marta” was produced this day week 
for the début of a new soprano in the character of 
Lady Henrietta. The new comer entirely failed 
to please. When will injudicious friends cease to 
encourage half-taught aspirants to make attempts 
which are certain to be failures? And where, 
one must ask, is in such cases (two such have 
occurred this season) the musical judgment of the 
Menager ? 

Signor Mario has been delighting his audiences 
in the “Barbiere.” If on one night, when his 
voice is weak and husky (this was the case on 
Saturday in “ Marta”), he seems as if hé could 
have but a few months more of vocal life, on 
another his tone is (comparatively) so clear and 
so rich as entirely to defy any such suggestion. 
Listening to him on Tuesday evening, in his 
favourite part, one felt as if never could a male 
larynx have produced tones more enchanting. 
Here and there will be noticed a failure of power, 
seeming to indicate the wreck of a noble *Foice; 
but anon there will come some trait of perfect 
vocalization, some exquisitely refined cadence, 
which atones for a thousand shortcomings. So 
long as no attempt is made to conceal the fact 
that the Mario of 63 and the Mario of °47 
are entirely different persons, there is really 
nothing to be said against a great artist con- 
tinuing to challenge public acceptance until 
such time as his place shall be better filled. 
The public must suffer #f they are thoughtless 
enough to discourage or neglect rising excellence 
in a lazy admiration for established celebrities. 
As yet, however, there seems small chance of a 
tenor arising to play Mario to Mario’s Rubini. 
No new comer combines in anything like the 
same degree the qualities which give his singing 
its unique charm; a voice at once manly and 
expressive, the vocal style of the Rossinian school, 
and the refinement of a gentleman. No other artist 
known to us can sing both A/maviva and Raoul. 
‘His vocal art was never in greater perfection than 
now. The only fear is that it should prove too 
good for the public taste. His skill in using his 


very physical weakness as a means of artistic ex- 
presslon is such that we sometimes fear that he 





may teach our Englisli audiences to think such 
deficiency in itself a beauty. Mdlle. Patti in this 
opera is brilliant beyond the power of words to 
describe. It is exactly the music suited to her 
powers. In the largos of Rossini her singing may 
not show the perfect balance, composure, and 
breadth of style which distinguishes that of 
Madame Alboni; but in the lighter music she is 
unsurpassed. Rossini, so.long dead to his art, is 
said to have been captivated by her singing. No 
wonder that such art and such winsome grace 
should have charmed the old man into listening 
agair. to the inspirations of his youth. 

It is delightful enough to hear these immortal 
masterpieces; but it would be pleasant to have 
some news of “ Faust,” “ Orfeo,” or “ L’ Etoile du 
Nord,” which were promised in the programme. 
“ Faust ” is making the tour of Europe in triumph. 
It is to be heard of at Rotterdam and Florence, 
at Milan and Barcelona. It would be hard if 
Covent Garden fell behind places with only half 
its resources. R. B. L. 





MUSICAL NOTES. 


Mp.1z. Arror has appeared at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre in “ La Figlia.” She was received very 
cordially. 

Mr. Hate began his P. F. Recitals yesterday 
week with an interesting programme. Among the 
pieces less familiar to concert-goers was a 
** Berceuse” of Chopin in A flat—a perfect little 
gem, and charmingly played. The Recital of 
yesterday afternoon was to be attended by the 
Princess of Wales, the young lady rewriting the 
programme for the occasion. 


M. THALBERG begins his series of four Matinées, 
announced to be the only occasions on which he 
can possibly appear, on Monday next. ‘The same 
day Mr. Pauer concludes his series by a perfor- 
mance devoted to the “ greatest masters.” 


A NEW pianist, Miss Madeline Schiller, appeared 
at the Musical Union Matinée of Tuesday last, 
and is to play again at the Musical Society's last 
concert on Wednesday next. She plays with 
remarkable brilliancy, has great strength of finger, 
and a thoroughly articulate style of execution. 
She made a considerable impression in Chopin’s 
well-known “Polonaise.” If she is as ieoah at 
home in other styles she is an artist of mark. 


Mr. Lesiie’s concert of Thursday last was one 
of more than usual attraction. It included 
Mendelssohn’s seldom-heard eight-voice “ Ave 
Maria ”—Mr. Sims Reeves taking the tenor solo. 
Miss Goddard played, and the two choirs united 
in several pieces. Of this concert we hope to say 
a word or two more shortly. 


THe death of Emile Prudent has just taken 
place quite suddenly. A_ fellow-countryman 
calls him the French pianist who could best 
bear “comparison with the great foreign ar- 
tists.” 

Tue “ Ottavisono” is the name of a new instru- 
ment of the viol family, said by Rossini, in a com- 
plimentary letter to the inventor, M. Padovani, 
to ‘“‘unite the vigour of the tenor to the brilliancy 
of the violin.” It is described by M. De Beriot 
as having “six strings coupled two and two, and 
tuned in octaves, and revealing its particular 
character dans les chants larges et mélancoliques.”’ 


MapaME Linp Go.pscumipt “ has kindly con- 
sented” to sing at a concert to be given on the 
29th June by M. and Madame F. Lablache. 


A FRENCH paper notices, with some surprise, 
that Mdlle. Carlotta Patti never sings at concerts 
for less than a hundred guineas. This appears to 
be the fact; but is it true that her voice reaches 
the “/a suraigu?” In the three songs which she 
has repeated so often, the F has, we believe, been 
the highest note; but, from the facility with which 
she holds this, she might possibly go a third 
higher. 


A CHorat CoMPETITON is being organized by 
the National Association for the Encouragement 
of Music, to take place at the Crystal Palace on 
the 14th July. Three prizes will be given (£200, 
£75, and £25) for choirs of over one hundred mem- 
bers ; and three of smaller amounts for choirs of 
between forty and one hundred members. Each 
will sing two pieces of its own choosing, and two 
pieces “ at sight,” the latter written for the occa- 





sion. The judges are to be Mr. Goss, Mr. Hop- | 
kins of the Temple, Mr. Hullah, Mr. Lacas | 
(Principal of the R.A.M.), Mr. Alfred Mellon, and | 


Mr. Turle. 


An Oratorio on the subject of the Death and 
Resurrection of Lazarus is said to have been dis- | 


covered among the unpublished compositions of 
Schubert, 
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Mpitr. Lovisa Van NoorpEn announces a 
Matinée Musicale, at 16, Grosvenor Street, Gros- 
venor Square, W., by the permission of Messrs. 
Collard, on Tuesday, June the 2nd, 1863, at Half- 


past Two o’clock. 





MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


MAY 25th to 30th. 
MONDAY.—Popular Concert, “‘ Mendelssohn Night,” St. James’s 
Hall, 8 p.m. 





Mr. penee’s Last Historical Pianoforte Performance, Willis’s 
ms, 3 p.m. 
S. Thalberg’s First Matinee, Hanover Square Rooms, 3 p.m. 

TUESDAY.—Musical Union Matinee, St. James’s Hall, 3.30 p.m. 

West London Madrigal Society’s Evening Concert, Hanover 
Square Rooms. 

WEDNESDAY.—Musical Society’s Last Orchestral Concert 
(Symphony, Beethoven in C Minor; Pianoforte Concerto, 
Mendelssohn in D Minor), St. James’s Hall, 8.30 p.m. 

Miss Messent’s Evening Concert, Hanover Square Rooms. 

THURSDAY.—“ Judas Maccabeeus,”’ by National Choral Society 
(Mr. Sims Reeves), Exeter Hall, 8 p.m. , 

Amateur Concert (Wandering Minstrels), for Deaf and Dumb 
Charities, Hanover Square Rooms, 8 p.m, 
Herr Jansa’s Matinee, Hanover Square Rooms, 


FRIDAY.—Mr. Halle’s Third Recital, St. James’s Hall, 3 p.m. 


SATURDAY.—Mr. Harold Thomas’s Matinee. 
Crystal Palace Concert, 3 pm. 
Miss Eleanor Armstrong’s Concert, Conway Lodge, Hyde Park 
Gate, 3 p.m, 
OPERAS :— 
COVENT GARDEN.—To-night, ‘* Marta ;”’ Monday, “Pro- 
phete ;"’ Tuesday, ‘‘ Il Barbiere.”’ 
HER MAJEstTy’s, — To-night, ‘* Huguenots;” Tuesday, 
“La Figlia.” 
ape ob LANE.—Monday, Mr. Lumley’s Benefit, ** Tra- 
viata.’’ 











THE DRAMA. 


THE NEW COMEDY AT THE HAY MARKET. 


OMETHING more than the mere attractiveness 
of a new piece, to be sustained by several 
favourite actors, drew together a crowded audience 
at the Haymarket Theatre on Saturday evening 
last. Although the fact was not announced in 
either play-bill or newspaper-advertisement, it had 
become very generally known that the new and 
original comedy of “ Finesse ; or, Spy and Counter- 
Spy,” was the production of a lady of rank, con- 
x ao not only for the literary success she had 
already achieved, but as the descendant of the 
greatest English comedy-writer of recent times. 

The audience before which Lady Gifford’s work 
was played for the first time was one of the most 
easily pleased and entirely uncritical that ever ac- 
corded a “ first-night success ;” and, if loudapplause 
and calls for actors and authoress were alone taken 
into account, the evidence of a great success was 
conclusive. There are works which great num- 
bers of people are content to relish without criti- 
cising, and “ Finesse’ may turn out to be one of 
these. In many points it is highly mirth-pro- 
voking ; but, as a whole, it presents a remarkable 
compound of good and bad, which one touch of 
criticism would dissolve. Though described as a 
comedy, it is a combination of melodramatic and 
farcical incidents, made up of three plots, not one 
of which is coherently developed. 

The scene is laid at Messina ; and the period of 
the action is in 1811, when Napoleon Bonaparte 
and Ferdinand, King of Naples, were conspiring 
against English interests, such as they were, in 
Sicily. At the opening of the piece we are in- 
troduced, on the sea-shore, to two extremely well- 
dressed conspirators, one named Count Filippi, 
the other S¢. Clair; the latter of whom improves 
the occasion by telling the audience, in a round- 
about-way, that he is a returned English convict, 
—information which appears not in the least to dis- 
concert his friend Filippi, for whom, it also appears, 
he is arranging some sort of matrimonial bargain. 
Few persons in the theatre can have had any precise 
notion as to the object for which these two worthies 
were conspiring. It was made clear, however, 
that they were expecting the arrival of a certain 
spy, Jules d Artigny (Mr. W. Farren), who was 
to do something for them, and that they were 
out-manceuvred by the chief character of the 
piece (played by Mr. Alfred Wigan)—one Dr. 
| Bertrand, physician to the English garrison, an 
| old French refugee, hating Napoleon for having, 
_as he supposes, ordered his son to be shot as a 
| deserter. Dr. Bertrand substitutes for the ex- 
| pected spy a young sailor from one of the English 
_ ships in the harbour, and by that means gets 

possession of somé papers appertaining to the 

St. Clair-Filippi conspiracy, but at the peril of the 
_ young man’s life. The Doctor is confessedly 
somewhat Voltairian in his view of things— 
| we should rather say, Jesuitical. He cares 
| little as to his means, so long as his end is 

gained. He is willing, it seems, to leave his 
agent to the death which seems to threaten him 
on the discovery of his treachery. Suddenly, 
however, he is made aware that the youth whom 
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he is giving up with a mere shrug of the 
shoulders is his own son. Nothing finer was 
ever seen than Mr. Alfred Wigan’s acting of this 
scene ; nothing, we think we may safely say, was 
ever so provoking as the anti-climax prepared by 
the authoress to defeat the end for which he was 
labouring. The old man is represented as wild 
with the agony of mind consequent on having 
brought his son to the verge of an ignominious 
death; there is but a closed door between the 
victim and his executioners; the powers of the 
frantic parent give way under the stress of terror, 
and he sinks back fainting as the door is thrown 
open—thrown open to cliscover, not Jules d’ Artigny, 
but Mr. John Poppleton (Mr. Buckstone), in a 
cocked hat and long white nightgown! For some 
purpose the counter-spy Jules had been conveyed 
by Dr. Bertrand in a mummy-case to the house of a 
erack-brained German philosopher, and has made 
his escape by way of an open window, through 
which Mr. John Poppleton has, without rhyme 
or reason, entered the house a moment afterwards. 
As we have said, the piece is made up of at least 
three plots ; and, of the three, that in which the 
German baron plays the principal part is thie 
most congruousandentertaining. Mr. Chippendale, 
who is remarkable for the elaborate completeness 
with which he renders all the parts assigned to 
him, has rarely been seen to’ greater advantage 
than in the character of Baron Freitenhorsen. 
Hismake-up was admirably artistic—founded, we 
have no doubt, upon the well-known portrait of 
Beethoven in the act of composing. This enthu- 
siastic baron has persuaded himself that he has 
discovered the veritable elixir vite ; and the trial 
of his medicinal compound is to be made upon 
the body of a recently hanged malefactor, to be 
supplied to him by Dr. Bertrand, and conveyed 
to him in the mummy-case, the elixir to be 
administered by the doctor himself. On finding 
the mummy-case tenantless, and Mr. John Popple- 
ton asleep upon a sofa near it, the baron, of course, 
concludes that he sees before him the living proof 
of his draught’s miraculous powers. Thereupon 
a long and side-splitting scene of equivoque ensues ; 
Poppieton’s answers all confirming the dazed baron 
in the idea that he is talking to a resuscitated 
man, and the fun being heightened by the jealousy 
of the Baroness Freitenhorsen (Mrs. Wilkins), 
who has been a listener at a keyhole, and be- 
lieves that she has overheard a confession of infi- 
delity on the part of her husband, of whom she 
believes Poppleton to be the son. Here is an 
Adelphi farce, of the old Wright and Bedford 
type of comicality, round and complete, though 
it has nothing to do with the principal events or 
personages of the conspiracy part of the piece. 
The third part of the plot, or plots, is composed of 


the loves and mild jealousies of an English Captain | 
Mortimer (Mr. Howe) and Laura Brandon, the - 


Baroness Freitenhorsen’s daughter, which only 
enables the authoress to bring in the charac- 
ter of an English waiting-woman, Mrs. Bobbin 
(played by Mrs. Alfred Wigan), who has an 
inexhaustible budget of stories telling against 
foreigners in general and in particular—including 
even Agamemnon. ‘This character is, by far, the 
most original in the piece, and helped in no small 
degree to evoke the applause which greeted it on 
the fall of the curtain. =~ 

A piece in which there were faults so glaring 
we hardly remember to have seen ; but, in spite of 
these faults, it is clear that the writer possesses 
real dramatit: faculty, through the cultivation of 
which she may produce infinitely better works 
than “Finesse.” In the production of broad 
farce she is, even now, qualified to compete with 
three-fourths of the most popular farceurs. To 
do justice to her powers in a higher sphere she 
will require a careful study of the principles of 
dramatic construction. 

Of the acting we can speak in terms of un- 
qualified praise. There is no actor on the English 
stage who can play old Frenchmen with such 
‘delicate point and truthfulness as Mr. Alfred 
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Wigan; and in the character of Dr. Bertrand he | 


surpassed even the most striking of his pre- 
vious impersonations. 


Mr. John Poppleton was | 


thoroughly at home with his audience, taking pos- | 


session of their laughter, and never suffering it to 


remain for a moment inactive while he was on the | 


stage. We have already spoken admiringly of 
the dreamy, half-crazed Baron Freitenhorsen of 
Mr. Chippendale. The Mrs. Bobbin of Mrs. Alfred 
Wigan was a bit of perfectly rendered character, 
forcible without bemg obtrusive, and truthful 
without the smallest taint of vulgarity. The rest 


of the characters were well sustained by Messrs. 
Braid, Walter Gordon, Howe, Mrs. Wilkins and 
Miss Angel ; and the scenery and decorations were 
all new and elegant. 


{| and he has kept his word. 





SECOND EDITION, NOW READY. 





THE HON. MRS. NORTON’S NEW NOVEL, 
LOST AND SAVED. 





*** Lost and Saved’ is a work of such rare excellence that it would create a stir among novel readers, even if it 


had not Mrs. Norton’s name on the title page. 
even a superabundance of character. 
Atheneum, 


The stcry has an abundance of plot, counter-plot, and e 
It surpasses ‘Stuart of Dunleath’ in strength, delicacy, anc 


isode, and 





HURST AND BLACKETT, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





Will be published on Wednesday, the 27th inst., in 
One Volume, Svo., price 10s. 6d., 


MEDITATIONS ON LIFE 
Aeligious Duties. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN 


BY 


FREDERICA ROWAN. 


DEDICATED TO 


ell 





PREADAMITE LITERATURE. 
AN ESSAY 


ON THR 


AGE AND ANTIQUITY 


OF THE 





BOOK OF NABATHAZAN 


H.R.H. PRINCESS LOUIS OF HESSE. 


PUBLISHED BY 
Her Majesty’s Gracious Permission. 


MEDITATIONS ON DEATH AND ETERNITY. 


Trinyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





PROFESSOR RITTER’S EDITION OF TACITUS. 

| well-executed translation of the Essay, to acquaint themselves 
with the merits of a claim to a literature older than the days of 

| Noah, and to Adam himself,’’—Clerical Journal. 


Four Vols., 8vo. (published at £1, 4s,, reduced to 14s.) 


CORNELII 
a i a a2 Se OS 
OPERA QMNIA. 
AD CODICES ANTIQUOS EXACTA ET EMENDATA, 
COMMENTARIO CRITICO ET EXEGETICO 


ILLUSTRATA, 
Epipit FRANCISCUS RITTER, 


PROFESSOR BONNENSIS. 


*.* Having purchased the remaining copies of this 
elegant and favourite edition of Tacitus, in every way the 
most correct and useful one published, the price has been 
reduced, for a short period, from 24s, to l4s., by 


Davip Nutt, Bookseller, 270, Strand. 


AGRICULTURE. 
By ERNEST RENAN, 
Member of the Institute of France, etc, 


TO WHICH IS ADDED, 


THE POSITION 


OP THE 
SHEMITIC NATIONS 
IN THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION, 


An Inaugural Lecture Delivered by M. Ernest Renway, 
on assuming the Chair of Hebrew in the Imperial 
Institute of France, 


In crown 8vo., bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d, 
“We hope our readers will avail themselves extensively of this 


“This famous Inaugural Lecture, which led to M. Renan’s 


| Suspension (on account of its ‘Advanced School of Christianity ” 
| tendencies) is extremely characteristic of the author,”—London 


Review. 





TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 


MANUAL OF DEVOTIONS, 
Just published, in limp cloth, red edges, price 1s, 8d., 


A Manual of Family Devotions 


FOR ONE WEEK, arranged from the Boox or Common 
PRAYER; together with OccAsronaL Prayers and the 
Cotuects for Sundays and Saints’ Days, 

Tur Natronat Socrety’s Depository, Westminster. 





Now ready, crown 8yo., cloth, 3s. 6d., 
. . ™ , YY . i . . 
The Politics of Christianity. 
By Epwarp MIALL. 
Artuvur M141, 18, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 





Now ready, post 8vo., cloth, price 1s, 6d., post free. 


THE EVANGELIC THEORY; 


CEIRISTIANITYTY NOT THEISM, 


PROVED TO BE IN 


ACCORDANCE WITH MORAL 


DEVELOPMENT. 


A POPULAR ADDRESS. 


Twenty-fourth Thousand. Illustrated with Sixteen Engravings, price 4s., post free. 


CALIFORNIAN LIFE 


** Those who desire new aspects of human life and society will find them in this volume, 
The book is by far the best on California that has yet appeared. 


pictures as the British eye never sees, 


worth hundreds ef thousands of editions than the most brilliant novel that has yet seen the light, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


It is replete with such 
It is better 
We greatly admire 


the book, and desire for it a very extensive circulation.’’—British Standard, 





LONDON: H. J. TRESIDDER, 17, AVE MARIA LANE, E.C. 
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The Many Mansions in the 


HOUSE OF THE FATHER, Scripturally Discussed and | 
Practically Considered. By G. 8. Faner, B.D., Master | 
of Sherburn Hospital, and Prebendary of Salisbury. 
With a Prefatory Memoir of the Author, by Francis A. 
Fazer, B.D., Portrait, etc. Dedicated to the Most Rev. 
John Bird Sumner, D.D., Lord Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. A New (3rd) Edition, crown 8vo., cloth, reduced 
price, 7s. 6d. 

Rrvineton’s, Waterloo Place; Witt1amM Brown & Co., 

4) and 41, Old Broad Street, London, E.C, 


Now ready, One Volume, 8vo., cloth, l4s., post free, 


The English Constitution. 


By Dr. Epwarp Fiscuet, Translated from the German 
by R. JENERY SHEE. 


“Dr. Fischel’s work Ag gewey an unusual merit: in his pre- 
face he promises to make it not only instructive, but amusing; 
He has brought together a large 








quantity of material belonging to the romance of history; and | 
when we state that his authorities range from Biackstone to | 
Macaulay, with frequent dashes into the Annual Register, it 
will be seen that he has treated his subject conscientiously. 
oS We have dealt with only a section of Dr. Fischel’s work, 
and have done our best to show how brimfull of facts itis. We* 
+ y add that the other sections are equally interesting.”— 
thena@nin. j 


London; Boswortn and Harrgrsoy, 215, Regent Street. | 
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Volume I., with 80 Coloured Plates, is now ready, ele- 
gantly bound in cloth, gilt extra, price 21s. 


London: *‘Journwan or HortTicuttvrer AaNnp CoTTaGE 


| Garpener ’’ Office, 162, Fleet Street, F.C. ; and sold by 


all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION EXPLAINED. 
Just published, in One thick Vol., 8vo., price £1. 46., cloth, 


The Institutions of the English 


GOVERNMENT; being an Account of the Constrrv- 
tion, Powers, and Procxepure of its LeGIsLative, 
JupictaL, and Apmryistrative DeraxtMeNtTs; with 
Copious References to Ancient and Modern Authorities, 
By Homoxrsuam Cox, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, 


Henay Sweszr, 3, Chancery Lane, Fleet Street, 
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Published Quarterly, at the price of 4s. each, or 12s. 
Annually, prepaid, free by post. 


On the First of May will be Published the first Number of 
The Anthropological Review, 
A 


ND 
JOURNAL 
OF THE 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 





THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL REVIEW is an effort to 
supply a want which has long been felt by all who 
have directed any serious attention to the philosophy or 


* natural history of Man. It will be a repository of facts, 


an arena for discussion, and a medium of communication 
between Anthropologists and travellers all over the world. 
All relevant subjects will receive, in its pages, a free and 
fair consideration, irrespective of party or personal! feel- 
ings, and it will be the aim of the Editors to see that 
every question is discussed purely on its merits, and that 
every shade of opinion shall be able to command a fair 
and adequate representation. 

Neither will the work be a merely passive recipient of 
the communications of the learned, or of the facts brought 
to light by travellers and explorers. It will actively seek, 
by every available means, to promote the study of Man 
**in all his leading aspects, physical, mental, and his- 
torical; to investigate the laws of his origin and pro- 
gress; to ascertain his place in nature and his relations 
to the inferior forms of life; and to attain these objects 
by patient YN gene careful induction, and the en- 
couragement of all researches tending to establish a de 
facto science of man.” 


As a means of attaining these objects it will contain :— 


I, The Official Reports of the Meetings of the Anthropo- 
logical eg of London, 
IL, Summaries of the chief points of interest in the Proceed- 
ings of other Societies having similar objects in view. 
IIL, Original Articles, or Translations of Original Communi- 
cations in Foreign Lan pages. 4 
IV. Reviews of the principal British and Foreign Works on 


puseroptoay, 
V. Bibli phical Notices. 
VI. Miscelianeous Anthropological Intelligence. 


The ‘‘AnrHropotocican Rrvirw”’ is published on 
the lst of May, August, November, and February. 
The Price to Annual Subscribers is Twelve Shillings, 
Post free. Single Numbers, Four Shillings. 

Books intended for review, and all Communications 
relating to the Journal, to be addressed to ‘‘ The Editors,”’ 
care of Messrs, Triinner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, to 
whom also all Advertisements and Business Communi- 
cations may be addressed. 

ADVERTISEMENTS must be sent in a fortnight before the 
day of publication, 
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MOODIE, 
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T. COOKE & SONS, 


OPTICIANS, 
AND 


MANUFACTURERS OF ASTRONOMICAL 


AND 


Mathematical Instruments, 


etc., 


31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 


LONDON, 


MANUFACTORY-— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 
YORK, 


Beg to solicit attention to the 


EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES 


They are now constructing, which, in consequence of the 
simplicity of construction, they are enabled to offer to 
all interested either in Astronomy or Education, at the 


following prices :— 
SP £s. a. 


Telescope of 2} inches aperture, 40 
inches focallength . ° ° -10 0 0 
Telescope of 3 inches aperture, 43 inches 
focal length . e ° . . -12 0 0 
Ditto, with finder . - 1310 O 
——— of 3} inches aperture, 50 inches 
focal length . ° . . ° -18 0 
Ditto, with finder . ° ° ° - 20 0 
Telescope of 4 inches aperture, 60 inches 
focallength.. . =. =. « « @ 
Ditte, with finder . ° ° 3 - 23 0 


o 9° co 


These instruments have excellent object-glasses, and 
are mounted in brass tubes on tall tripod stands, with 
horizontal and vertical motions, and steadying-rods to 
insure complete stability. Two eye-pieces are supplied 
to each, and means of the most delicate adjustment 
to focus afforded by a draw-tube and rack and pinion 
motion. 


The prices mentioned include packing and a neat box, 
in — they may be securely sent to all parts of the 
world. 


31, Sournamptow Srreet, Stranp, W.C. 
May 12th, 1863. 


LADD, MICROSCOPE AND PHILO- 


e SOPHICAL INSTRUMENT MAKER (by appointment 
to the Royal Institution of Great Britain), begs respectfully to 
inform the Publie that Microscopes, Telescopes, Opera Glasses, 
Mathematical and Philosophical Instruments of the best con- 
struction, may be obtained at his Establishment, 

ll and 12, Beak Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
The Prize Medal, 1862, is awarded to W. L., for excellence of 
Microscopes, Induction Coils, &c. 
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The LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE OOMPANY. 


Established in 1836.—Empowered by Special Acts of 
Parliament. 





Offices :—1, Dale Street, Liverpool; 20 and 21, Poultry, 
London, E.C. 

The ANNUAL REPORT for the past year shows the 
following results—which evidence the progress and posi- 
tion of the Company. 

ACCUMULATED FUNDS ... ... £1,417,808, 8s. 4d. 
Annual Premiums in the Fire Department . £436,065 
Annual Premiums in the Life Department . £138,703 


The liability of the Proprietors is unlimited. 


SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company, 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London, 


— -——_-—_ —— 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


Instituted 1823, 








Invested Assets . ° e £5,000,000 
AnnualIncome ,. ° P ‘ e 490,000 

For Prospectuses and Forms for effecting Assurances 
apply to the Actuary, at the Society’s Office, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C, 


WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, 


April, 1863, Actuary. 





SPECIAL NOTICE, 


(SLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1824, 





All Persons who effect Policies on the Participating Scale 
before June 30th, 1863, will be entitled at the NEXT BONUS to 
one year’s additional Shareof Profits over later Assurers. 


Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be obtained of any 
of the Society’s Agents, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, 
Actuary and secretary, 


18, St. James’s Square, London, 8.W. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 


COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo, Approved 
Drafts negotiated and sent for collection. 

Every description of banking business conducted with Victoria, 
New South Wales, and the other Australian Colonies, through 


the Company’s Agents, 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, 54, Broad Street, E.C. 
March, 3\st, 1863. 





PHONOGRAPHY, OR PHONETIC SHORTHAND. 


To all who desire to write swiftly. 


PITMAN’S PHONOGRAPHY combines the greatest brevity with perfect 


readableness. 


The Works necessary for the Student of Phonography are :— 


Taz PHONOGRAPHIC TEACHER, 6d. 
THe PHONOGRAPHIC COPY-BOOK, 6d. 
Tar PHONOGRAPHIC MANUAL, Is. 6d, 


These Works are sent free by Post. 


THE LESSONS OF LEARNERS 


Are corrected gratuitously, through the Post, by the Members of the “ Paowertic Socrery.”’ 
LIST of the Society, 2d, 


CLASSES FOR PERSONAL* INSTRUCTION IN PHONOGRAPHY 


Are conducted by Mr. F. PITMAN, at 20, Paternoster-Row, London, or, by arrangement, elsewhere. 


PHONETIC 


FIRST BOOK IN PHONETIC READING, 1d, 


SECOND BOOK, 2d, 


‘Children and Adults can acquire the art of reading common books in one-fourth of the time now spent in learning, 


READING. 


THIRD BOOK, 3d. | 


by first going through a course of Phonetic Reading. 


LONDON: FP. PITMAN, 20, PATERNOSTER-ROW, E.C. 
PARSONAGE LANE. 


BATH : I. PITMAN, 





QLD BOTTLED PORT, 20,000 DOZ. 
Vintages 1820, -21, -27, -S1, -84, -49, -42, -44, -46, -47, -50, -51; 
now bottling, 100 Pi Ps, & -bi's: Old Bottled solemn’ 
oar Ga ae ay eae Pat -51, & “8. Suduiraut & Yquem, 

. Cliequot’s an vederer’s Champagne, *;. 
Hocks and Moselles of 1857. oo ae Sy Ce 


Price Lists of all Wines on Application, 
Established 178%. 


GEORGE SMITH, 8, Great Tower Street, &c., 

PR Baste Me, ects ot eget on seers ct 
6 8. n, aon, exclusively set apart on acco 

purity, fee. — pene, sy Holy Communion, Sis. unt of its 
st ho nt, 42s. per doz. net cash; i 

wine, at 25s. Single Bottle sent as sample. so alight pure red 

wa delicate Pale and Cognac Brandy. Jamaica Rum, 
age 0 


1858's, -06 


hree generations, Qld Store Scotch and Irish Whiskey. 





- P 
AU-DE-VIE.—This Pure Pale Brandy, | 
188. = gallon, is peculiarly free from acidity, and very | 
superior to recent importations of Cognac. In nch bot- | 
tles, 38s. ~ doz.: or, in & case for the country, 30s. Retiwer | 
Carriage Paid.—No Agents, and to be obtained only of HENR 
BR & Co., Old Purnival’s Distillery, Holborn, B.C., and 
30, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, S.W., London, PricesCurrent 
free on application. 





THE VIVARIUM, No. 4, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 
QUARIUMS OF ALL FORMS, SIZES, 


Plants, and every reguisite for the study of vais living page of 
eve u r 8 
Natural Hi story. at Prices, : — 
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[O, LADIES, COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 


married Lecturer and Professor of Mod lages 

— be glad to extend —' copmction. Terme m be 

stance no object. For vars rto “Pp ESSOR,’* 
University Tutorial Association, 0, Pall — 


ARIS ; YOUNG LADIES’ EDUOA- 


INSTITUTE FOR THE YOUNG.—Established at 
Paris-Passy, by Madame DUCHESNE, and directed hy Mesdeames 
VERTEUILand LEMAIRE, 3, Ruedela Tour. Tats LNstTiTvuTioy, 
Saatncee quarter pens oh Wa eects a Salus 
q r, nts e advantages o u 
eomfort, which render the boardi schools ertra meros so 
much in favour. It has a large shru thickly planted with 
trees, an extensive garden, and commodious dormi and is 
in close proximity with the Bors pk BOULOGNE. The course 
of study is most complete, and includes the eving ie rages, aml 
the elegant arts. A physician is specially attached to the Insti- 
tute. e terms way with the of the pupils. 
A detailed Prospectus of the Establishment, and the studies 
ued in it, will be sent, on application, to ony address. 
ferences can be given to some of the best English families, 
whose children have been educated by Madame V ERTEULL. 


IESSE and LUBIN’S SWEET SCENTS. 
MAGNOLIA, WHITE ROSE, FRANGIPANNI, STOLEN 
KISSES, GERANIUM, PATCHOULY, MILLEFLEUR, EVER- 
SWEET, NEW MOWN HAY, and 1,000 others. 
Sold in Bottles, 2s. 6d. and 5s. each. 
Purchasers taking an assortment of Half-a-Dozen will be 
charged at a Reduced Price. 
LABORATORY OF FLOWERS, 2, New Bond Street, London, 
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OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—The greatest 
and most useful invention of the day, AGUA AMAREL — 
Messrs. JOHN GOSNELL & Co., Three King Court, Lombard 
Street, Perfumers to Her Majesty respectful offer to the 
— this truly marvellous fluid, which gradual ¥ restores the 
uman hair to its pristine hue—no matter at what age. The 
Agua Amarella has none of the properties of dyes; it, on the 
contrary, is beneficial to the system, and when the hair is onee 
rest« one application per month will keep it in pesipat ° 
A single bottle will suffice, price one guinea; half bottles, les, 6d. 
Testimonials from artistes of the highest order and from indi- 
—— of undoubted respectability may be inspected on ap- 

plication. 


OWLANDS’ KALYDOR exerts the most 


soothing, cooling, and purifying action on the skin, eradi- 
cates freckles, ry discoloration, and other cutaneous 
visitations ; realizes a te | r_,-¢ of complexion, and a 
softness and delicacy of skin. Price 4s. 6d, and 8s. 6d, per boftle, 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 
*.* Ask for “ ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR,” and beware of spuri- 
ous and pernicious articles under the name of “ Kalydor.” 


aa ; TT A vv ¥ ‘ 
EATING’S NEWFOUNDLAND COD 
LIVER OIL is distinguished by Testimonials from the 

most eminent Physicians, among whom are the following i- 
Professor TAYLOR, M.D., &e., &¢.; Dr. Scott, M.D., L.R.CP., 
»P.L.S., &e.; Dr. Epwiw Payne, M.D., L.RC.P., M.RO.S. 
Oil, being purely of Aepatic origin, is pronounced to be of the 
greatest therapentic value, in which the prescriber and patient 
may have the ntmost confidence. 

Sold in half-pint bottles, Is, 6d.; pints, 2s. 6d.; quarts, 4s. 64.; 
and five-pint bottles, 10s, 6d., imperial measure, by THomMaAs 
KEATING, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, 














PRICE's PATENT CANDLE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


Pricr’s “New Nient Lignuts,” burnt in glasses, without 
water, give a pure white light, and do not flicker. Price 6d. per 


box. 
PARAWAX 8. 3, for lighting dinner-tables. These candles, con 
sidered perfect in appearance and light, burning long, are not 


dear. 

“PRICE'S CANDLES, WHICH DO NOT DROP GREASE WHEN 
CARRIED,” sold in Is. and 3s. boxes, used as bed-room candles, 
save carpets and dresses, 


BELMONT, Vauxhall, London, S, 





UNRIVALLED PRIZ 2 MEDAL 
OCK STITCH SEWING MACHINES, 


Manufactured by the WHEELER and WILSON Manufae- 
turing Co., with all the reeent Improvements, and additional 
Crystal Cloth Presser, Binder, Border, Hemmer, &e., &e, Will 
Stitch, Hem, Fell, Bind, Cord, Gather, and Embroider. Is simple 
in design, not liable to get out of order; clegant in appearance, 
strong and durable; the work will not ravel ; and they will make 
from 500 to 2000 of the firmest and most regular Stitches per 
minute, They can be used equally well for the finest Muslin, or 
the thiekest Cloth; and will stitch with great beauty and regu- 
larity every description of work that can be done hy means of hand 
sewing, and with a speed equal to twelve seamstresses, 

Instruction gratis to every. Purchaser. 
Illustrated Prospectus Gratis and Post Free. 
OFFICES AND SALE Rooms.—139, Regent Street, W. 
Manufacturers of Foot’s Patent Umbrella Stand. 








JASE AND COMFORT IN WALKING. 

The Pannus Corium Boots and Shoes are the most easy for 
Tender Feet. HAL & Co., Sole Patentees, 6, Wellington Street, 
Strand, London. 





HE BEST TROUSERS FOR GENTLE- 
MEN TO WEAR are those made by Elstob, of ©, New 
Bond Street. They are neither so low in price as to r tate 
their being carelessly put together, nor so dear as to gain 
only the wealthy as purchasers. “In media via tutissimus 
ibis.” See Exhibition reports, Class 27, C. 


| ELSTOB’S TROUSERS, TWENTY-ONE SHILLINGS 


PER PAIR. 
RIDING BELTS AND BREECHES. 


OLOURED FLANNEL SHIRTS.—Prize 
Medal awarded to THRESH ER and GLENNY for very fine 
and superior FLANNEL SHIRTS, India tweed suits, and India 


gauze waistcoats. 
Lists of prices on application to THRESHER and GLENNY 





| General Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand. 





HANDELIERS FOR DINING-ROOM 
AND LIBRARY, Candelabra, Moderator Lamps, in Bronze 
Ormolu, China and Glass. Statuecttes in Parinn, Vases and 
other Ornaments. 
OSLER, 4, Oxford Street, W. 


~ 
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a 
SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Table Glass,&c, 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s, 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
tal dia or foal and For i “x table f r presents 
amen slass, English oreign, su a 
—. Export, and Furnishing promptly executed, 
LON DON.—Showrooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Manufactory and Showrooms, Broad Street. 
Establislied 1307. 4 
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In the press, YouumEs III. and IV., price 6s. each, of 


THE COLLECTED WORKS 
THEODORE PARKER, 


MINISTER OF THE TWENTY-EIGHTH CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY AT BOSTON, U.S. 
CONTAINING HIS 


THEOLOGICAL, POLEMICAL, AND CRITICAL WRITINGS; SERMONS, SPEECHES, 


AND ADDRESSES; AND LITERARY MISCELLANIES. 


EDITED BY 


FRANCES 


POWER COBBE. 


** Theodore Parker was one of those men from whom we may leam more while differing from them, than from 


many with whom we agree ;—a man whose writings are 
amidst that uprooting of old religious prepossessions, 


calculated, in more than one way, to be eminently "useful 
so characteristic of our time. We hail, therefore, the 


publication of a collected edition of his works, of which the first two volumes have appeared.””—Tug READER. 





TRUBNER & CO, 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





Price 5s., 


The Holiness of Beauty, and 


THE CONFORMATION OF THE MATERIAL BY THE 
SPIRITUAL. By W. Cave Tomas. 


“The tone of the book is earnest and thoughtful.""—Atheneum. 

““Remarkable discourse.” — Builder. 

““We have no doubt that the work under review will be here- 
after referred to as a text-book and fount of new ideas,”’— 
Building News. 

“This volume opens for the temperance advocate a new vein, 


whence he may derive no unimportant addition to his present 


wealth of persuasion,’’—The League. 





Shortly, by the same Author, 


The Re-instatement of Nature 
IN MORAL FORMS, Formative Eruaics, 
T. 8. Exxis, 33, King Street, Covent Garden. 


Just published, post 8vo., price One Shilling, 


Inspiration and Interpretation: 


Being an Exposition of the Principles of Correspondence, 
and a Spiritual Interpretation of the First CHaprrEer or 
Genesis as founded Sa them. No. V. By the Rev. 
Aveustvus Curssotp, M.A., formerly of Exeter College, 
Oxford, 

““Why should it be thought a thing incredible that God should 

ve Law and Order to the Spiritual no less than to the natural 

reation ?’’—Professor Jowett on the Epistles of St, Paul, 
Vol, ii, p. 483; art., Natural Religion, 


Oxford: Henry Hamuans, High Street. 
London: Warrrakrer & Co. 





|The Rise and Progress of 


CHRISTIANITY. By R. W. Mackay, M.A. Large 
| post 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. Also, by the same Author, 
THE PROGRESS OF THE INTELLECT, as Exem- 
plified in the Religious Development of the Greeks and 
Hebrews. Two Vols. 8vo., cloth, 24s. (Only a few 
copies left.) 


Trisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 


BY LORD KINLOCH. 
Now ready, in One Vol., extra feap. 8vo., price 6s., 


Time’s Treasure ; or, Devout 


THOUGHTS for EVERY DAY of the YEAR, expressed 
in Verse. 








Second Edition, price 4s. 6d., 


The Cirele of Christian Doc- 


TRINE: a Hanpsoox or Fartn, framed out of a Lay- 
man’s Experience, By Lord Krntocu, one of the Judges 
of the Supreme Court of Scotland, 


Edinburgh; Epmonston and Dovetas, 
London: Hamitron, Apams, & Co. 





DR, CUMMING’S ANSWER TO BISHOP COLENSO, 


Moses Right and Bp. Colenso 


WRONG; being Popular Lectures m Reply to Parts I. 
and LI. of ‘* Brsnor CoLenso on the Pentateuch.” By 
the Rev. Jonn Cummine, D.D. Complete in One Vol.. 
3s. 6d., cloth. 
Joun F, Suaw & Co., Paternoster Row, and 
Southampton Row. 








BOOTH’S LIBRARY, 


" ww 
vo 4s 


REGENT 


STREET, W., 


NEXT THE ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION; 


TO WHICH HAVE BEEN ADDED 


The Libraries formerly Conducted by Messrs. CHURTON, Holles Street ; 
HODGSON, Marylebone Street; and SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Conduit Street. 





Single Subscription, ONE GUINEA per Annum.~ 
. Family Subscriptions, THREE, FIVE, and TEN GUINEAS. 
Country Subscribers, Book Clubs, &c., from TWO GUINEAS to any amount, according to the supply desired. 





GREAT ADVANTAGES are offered by this Library to COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS, in the large number of 


Volumes su 


yplied at one time. 
All the 


ew Books taken, as soon as published, in large numbers. 


The best French, German, and Italian Books are also added immediately on publication. 
All the Magazines and Reviews: Revue des Deux Mondes—Revue Contemporaine—Revista Contemporaneca— 


Preussischen Jahrbucher, &c. 


The Collection of Standard Works in English and Foreign Literature is very large, and has been accumulating 
CATALOGUES AND TERMS SENT ON APPLICATION, 


since 1786, 





A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS COPIES OF NEW BOOKS OF THE PAST SEASON, 
Being Olean & Perfect Copies of the Most Popular Works of the Day, Withdrawn from Circulation, 





AT VERY REDUCED PRICES. 





THE UNITED 


LIBRARIES :— 


BOOTH’S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDER’S and OTLEY’S, 307, Regent Street, W., London. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, crown 8vo., price 6s., 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 


Beauties of Tropical Scenery, 


and SKETCHES OF OBJECTS OF INTEREST. With 
Notes, Historical apd Explanatory. By the Author of 
“*The Nuptials of elona.” 


“This work contains many beauties.”— Morning Post. 
**A4 volume of word-pictures.’’—Odserver. 


“His descriptions make the reader’s mouth water for the 
luxuries and charms of both sea and land in those parts. The 
notes at the end are by no means the least interesting or valu- 
able portion of the work.”—The Era, 


poet 
London: Rosrrt Harpwiekz, 192, Piccadilly. 


The mus scenery of those climates might well inspire a | 
John Bull. . 


Who to Consult ? or, a Book 


of Reference for Invalids in Disordered Health, Difficult 

Cases or long-standing Disease. Including a Simple 

Nosological Arrangement of the MgepicaL anp SurGican 

Forms or Diskaser, (suited for Easy Reference); together 
| with a List of the most Distinguished Physicians and) 
| Surgeons of the Day ; an Explanatory Glossary of Patho- 
logical Terms, &c., &c. 


London: Artorr and Soy, 8, Paternoster Row. 


| Just published, in royal 8yo., cloth, price 7s. 6d., 
} 
| 
| 





Essays and Lectures, Chiefly 


ON THE RELIGION OF THE HINDUS. By Horace H. WIL- 
SON, M.A., F.R.S., late Boden Professor ofSanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Collected and. Edited by Dr. REINHOLD 


| Rost. Two Volumes, 8vo., pp. 898 and 416, cloth, price 21s, 
Tritsygr & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London, 


TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND BOOK-COLLECTORS. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 
CARDINAL ANGELO MAI. 


AUCTORES CLASSICI, GRECI ET LATINI, e 
VATICANIS CODICIBUS editi, curante ANGELO Mato. 
Ten Vols., 8vo. facsimiles (pub. at £12. 10s.), £6. 66. 
Rome, 1825—38. 

— Idem, Ten Vols., calfextra, marbled edges, £3.18s. 6d.; 
ibid. 1825—38. 

Tom. I. Cicero de Republica—Gargilius Martialis de 
Lat ee Pomiferis—Sallustii et Archimedis Frag- 
menta. 

Tom. Il, Ciceronis Antiquus Interpres—Ejusdem Ora- 
tionum Fragmenta nuperis temporibus reperta, et 
Orationum in UC, Verrem Partes. 

Tom. Ill, Mythographi Tres—Fabule Phedri ut aiunt 
Novw — Beethil Opusenla duo—Cassiodorii Supple- 
mentum—Epigrammata Vetera—Geographus Vetus— 
Gargilii Martialis Fragmentum de Pomis— Placidi 
Gloss, et alia qrwedam, 

Tom. IV. Scripta aliquot Oribasii, Proccpii, Isai, The- 
mistii, Porphyrii, Vhilonis, Aristidis, et alia quedam. 

Tom. V. Auetores aliquot de Re Grammaticali—Carmina 
Christiana, et alia quedam., 

Tom. VI. Procopii Gazw#i Comment. in Genesim usque 
ad cap. XVILI—Ejusdem Fragmentum in Canticum 
Salomonis—Anonymi Scholia in Matthwum et Marcum 
Glossarinm Vetus Latinitatis. 

Tom. VII. Scriptores de Rebus Alexandri Magni—Com- 
mentarii in Virgilium—Dynamidia—Historica et Gram- 
maticalia quedam. 

Tom. VIII, Thesaurus Novus Latinitatis, Lexicon Vetus. 

Tom. IX. Procopii Gazwi Commentarius in Salomonis 
Proverbia—Ejusdem Catena Veterum Patrum in Can- 
ticum Canticorum—Scholia Minora in Evangelia Luce 
et Johannis—Herennii Commentarius ad Metaphysica 
Aristotelis—Aristotelis—Georgii Phrantzw Chronicon 
parvum rerum Sui Temporis, 

Tom. X. 8S. Cyrilli Alexandrini Commentarius in Luce 
Evangelium—Item aliorum Patrum Fragmenta. 


VETUS ET NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRECUM 
EX ANTIQUISSIME CODICE VATICANO, edidit. 
ANGELUs Matus, 8.R.E. Cardinalis. Five Vols., royal 
4to. facsimiles (published at £12, 12s.), £9. Rome, 1857. 

——Idem liber, Five Vols., calf extra, £11. 11s.; ibid, 1857. 


BIBLIOTHECA PATRUM SANCTORUM NOVA 
(OPERA HACTENUS INEDITA, continens, ex Codi- 
cibus precipue Vaticanis et aliis, cura et labore ANGELL 
Marr, Cardinalis, qui et Notas et Indices addidit). 
Seven Vols., royal 4to., portrait of Pope Pio IX., 
numerous facsimiles of manuscripts and illuminations 
(pub. at £14.), £9. 9s. Rome, 1844-53. 

—— Idem liber, Seven Vols., royal 4to., calf extra, 
marbled edges, £12. 12s; ibid, 1844-58. 

Tom. I. (1852). 8S. Augustini Novi Sermones, Speculum et 
Alia quedam.—Divers. Patrum Scripta. 

Tom, If, (1844). 8, Cyrillus Alex.in Lucam et alia Opuscula 
XVL.—Divers, Vatrum Opuscula X.; Omnia Grece et 
Latine. : / ees 

Tom. III, (184). §. Cyrillus Alex. in Pauli IV. Epistolas, et 
in Psalmos; crun ejusdem etAliorum Patr, Fragmeutis 
min. Omnia Grice et Lat. 4 . 

Tom. LV, (1847). 88. Gregorii Nyss., Eusebii, Dydimi Alex., 
Jo. Chrysostomi et Aliorum Nova Scripta,—Nicetw 
Byzant. Refutatio Corani; Vetri Siculi Hist. et Refu- 
tatio Manichworum et Dialogi Aliorum contra eosdem. 
Omuia Gr, et Lat. 

Tom. V. (1849). 8S. Nicephorns adversus Iconomachos.—Ss. 
Thevodori Studitw Variw inedita. Omnia Gr, et Lat. 

Tom, VI. (1851). S. Athanasii Kpist. Festales Syr. et Lat. 
cum Chronico et Fragmentis aliis.—Leonis Allatii Dis- 
sertationes de Nicetis, de Philonibus, et de Theodoris, 
cum plurimis eorum et aliorum Opusculis, Gr, et Lat. 

Tom, VII. (1854). Theodorus Mopsuctenus in XII. Pro- 
phetas et alia.—Basilins Neopatr. in Omnes Prophetas.— 
Originis Dydimi, Hippolyti, Apollinaris, Polychronii 
Scholia in Proverbia, Esaiam, et Ezechielem, cum 
Didymi_ uberioribus in Psalmos.—Bonizonis Ep. Ex- 
cerpta Canonica,—Deusdedit, Cardin, contra Invasores 
et Simoniacos, 


SPICILEGIUM PATRUM ROMANORUM (eden- 


tibus A. Maro, Card., et Perro MetranGa, cum Prefa- 
tionibus biographicis et litterariis, et Notis nonnullis). 
Ten very thick vols., 8vo., £7.; or calf extra, marbled 
edges, £9 9s. Rome, 1830-44, 

Vol. IL.—Vespasiani Florentini Virorum Ilustrium CIITI. 
qui See, XV. extiterunt Vite. Balde de scribenda 
distoria. Carmina Vetera Italica. 

Vol. 11.—Politiani Lliadis 1—I1V. Versio Poetica—Sadoleti 
Christiana Ecclesia, et ejusdem ad Clementem VII, de 
Nicodemo et de Magdalena Ep. nec non Hieronymi 
Alexandri, senioris Cardinalis Ep.—Cosmos Hiervsol. 
in Carm. Gregorii Nazianz. Grwece—Nonnus in Ora- 
tiones ejusdem, Greece. Libanii Dictiones IV.—Jo. 
Grammaticus (Vhiloponus) ad Nicomach. Arithm. 

Vol IIL—S, Sophronii SS. MM. Cyri et Joannis Laudes et 
Miracula; Gr. et Lat.—S. Petri Alexandrini Vita— 
Fragmenta Theol. Priscorum ex. Cod. Arab et Syr.— 
Henrici VILL. Epistola adversus Lutherum ad Saxoniw 
Duces (e Cod. V at. 6559, folio 75).* 

Vol. [V.—Patrum Eccl. Serapionis, Jo. Chrysostomi, Procli, 
Diadochi, Sophronii, Jo, Monachi, VPaulini, Claudii, 
Petri Damiani Scripta varia—Excerpta ex _Nicetw 
Thesauro—Biographi Sacri et #sclepiodoti Militare 
Fragmentum (Umnia Greece), “4 

Vol. V.—Apponius in Canticum—Fausti, Faustini Arnobii, 
S. Cyrilli (Gree), Laurentii et Alberici Sermones— 
Epistolw Veteres, et Codicum ampia Notitia—Stephanus 

¢Philosophus in Prognosticum Hippocratis (Grwce)-— 
Eustathius ad Hymn, Jo. Damasceni (Grwce)—Zonaza: 
Prodromi et Nicetw Specimina (Grwce) — Choricii 


Khetoris Scripta (Gr.). 

. VL—*Henrici VIL, I 8 aoe Epistolz (Cod, Vat. 

6210 et 6380; et Cod. Ott. 3152*) Pontificum Rom. Vitw— 

Collectiones Canonicw—Innocentii 111. Sermones et 

Dialogus—Fragmenta Liturgica, Historica et Gnomica 

—Sfortiw Pallavicini Card. de Principe erudito tract. 

Yok. VIL—s. Germani, Patriarche Constant. Opus de 
Hiwresibus et Synodis, Gr. et Lat.—Photii. Patr. Con- 
stant. Syntagma Canonum, Griece, 

Vol. VilL.—Sedulii Seoti, Aug. Card. Valerii, Ant. M. Gra- 
tiani, Card. Jo. Commendoni et P, Bembi, A. 8. Sanna- 
zarii, J. Valerii, Ant. Galatei, Jul. Cres, Capacii, 
Onuphrii Panvinii, Procli, Lyvii, 8. Augustini Hippon. 
OR. i ; 

Vol. [X.—Greta Vetera Eusebii Alex., Jo. Damasceni, 
Photii.—Latina Vetera Priscilliani, Seduilii, Claudii 
Taur., Oderamni, Chronicon Patat,, Fragmenta Sacra, 
Glossarium Latinitatis—Recentiora Poggii, Vespasiani, 
Panvinii et Catalogus Ecclesiarum Romw, 

Vol. X.—Synodus Constantinopolitana, Constantinus Dia- 
conus. Severus Ant., Leontius, Nicephorus_ Patra 
Nicolaus |. Patr., Photius ad Armenivus, et 
alia.—Poggii Epistoiw C. et Oratio. 


SCRIPTORES VETERES.—SCRIPTORUM VETE- 
RUM NOVA COLLECTIO e Vaticanis Codicibus eruta- 
Ten vols., roy. 4to., facsim., £12. Rome, 1825-38. 

—— Idem liber, Ten Vols. roy., 4to., half bd., calf, red 
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*,* For a full list of the Contents of this valuable book, see my 
general Catalogue of Foreign Theology, page 22v. 
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